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SEWARD AND KOSSUTH 


ARTHUR J. MAY* 


OWHERE in the world could a European stranger—a 
Magyarized Slovak called a Hungarian at that—have 
received such an impassioned, hilarious welcome as 
greeted Louis Kossuth in the United States slightly more 
than a century ago. “We are all on fire with the ‘Kossuth 


fever’, wrote a resident of Auburn, New York to Senator 
William Henry Seward, “‘and feel rejoiced to think you out- 
witted Foote and the rest of the ‘Union Saviours’ in the tri- 
umph of your Kossuth resolution.” ! “Can it be,” inquired 
another effusive correspondent of the Senator, “that just as 
the Magnolian Bird of Liberty is about to burst upon the 
Continent of Europe ... can it be that the noble Kossuth, 
so well calculated to care for it, so intelligent, so patriotic, 
so talented—is to be laid aside, crippled, sacrificed, destroyed 
[?]. Mysterious indeed is the Providence of God if so. But 
time will determine . . . God knows I love him. I love him 
for his labour of love in the cause of Liberty and Human- 
ity.” ? Other messages of like tenor poured in upon Seward 


* Mr. May has been a member of the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1925. His major books are The Age of Metternich, 
Europe and Two World Wars and The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1915, the 
last of which was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize by the American 
Historical Association as the outstanding contribution in 1951-52 to Euro- 
pean history by an American scholar. The present article was inspired by 
and is largely based upon the Seward Papers, recently acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
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atter the arrival of Kossuth in December, 1851, and during 
the latter’s triumphal tours through the states above the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 

In a real sense, Kossuth was no stranger to the New World. 
Dramatic events of recent years in his spectacular career, 
generously reported in the press of the United States, had 
created an engaging image of the Magyar revolutionary hero, 
mostly solid fact, but partly legendary romance. As soul, 
brain and backbone of the more radical wing of the Hun- 
garian insurgents in a struggle with Austria for autonomy, 
Kossuth strikingly personified the forces of change, the 
demand for national rights, political freedom and republi- 
canism which shook Europe in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Theirs was the inspiration of Goethe: 


You must rise or fall, 
You must rule and win, 
Or serve and forfeit, 
Suffer or triumph, 

Be anvil or hammer. ? 


Appealing to arms in a manner that could be likened, and 
indeed was likened, to the colonial insurgents of 1776, Kos- 
suth and his impetuous followers struck valiant blows for 
Magyar liberties (though arrogantly denying to other na- 
tionalities of Hungary the rights they claimed for them- 
selves). In 1849 independence from Austria was proclaimed, 
a republic headed by Kossuth was set up and then the Mag- 
yar forces collapsed before the combined onslaught of Aus- 
trian and Russian armies. Some of the captured rebels were 
permitted to emigrate to the United States immediately, Aus- 
trian authorities stamping upon their passports, “No Re- 
turn.” 

Kossuth himself and his most intimate associates escaped 
to hospitable Turkey, lingering until 1851, when they were 
hauled away on the American warship Mississippi. After 
stopping in several Mediterranean ports, where raucous 
crowds demonstrated sympathy for Kossuth, the vessel set the 
Magyar party ashore at Gibraltar. Proceeding to England, 
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Kossuth was acclaimed with extraordinary fervor as a heroic 
fighter for freedom—a foretaste of the reception that awaited 
him in the volatile trans-Atlantic Republic. 

By its impassioned welcome to the Hungarian incarnation 
of the lost revolutionary causes, the popular voice of America 
roared its protest against despotism and other political fea- 
tures of the Old World that were alien to the principles and 
the practice of the United States. Kossuth’s exotic appear- 
ance and flaming eloquence heightened popular American 
emotions. He looked “dignified and impressive,” we are told, 
“with iron grey hair and full beard... .” “His broad-rim- 
med soft hat, the symbol of European revolutionists’” quick- 
ly became fashionable in the United States. A truly great 
orator, who switched gracefully from calm exposition to fiery 
rhetoric, Kossuth possessed an amazing command of the Eng- 
lish language. That asset he had acquired from the King 
James version of the Bible and from Shakespeare, either in 
Austrian prison or Turkish exile. During his stay in Ameri- 
ca, he spoke to audiences “in sad, deep tones,” and proved 
“singularly fluent, with hardly a trace of accent, though oc- 
casionally a quaint idiom or phrase reminds the hearer of his 
foreign birth or his Shakespearian studies.” ¢ 

Senator Seward,* who identified himself with the Hun- 
garian cause months before the advent of Kossuth in the 

* Almost inevitably the stoutest champion of the Hungarian in the New 
World proved to be William Henry Seward, United States Senator from 
New York. A graduate of Union College, a resident of Auburn, by the time 
of Kossuth’s visit Seward had already served four years in the New York 
State Senate, two terms as governor of New York and had been elected to 
the United States Senate in 1848. Throughout his public career he had shown 
strong humanitarian sympathies, ardent nationalism and _ republicanism. 
Launching into politics as an advocate of internal improvements, he had 
urged abolition of imprisonment for debt in the New York State Senate, 
sided with the anti-fMasons, defended abolitionism. As governor, he had 
refused to surrender three sailors who had instigated the flight of a fugitive 
slave to New York when the extradition of these men was demanded by the 
State of Virginia—an act so provoking to Virginia so as to bring about 
reprisals against New York State shipping. He had ardently championed 
Irish freedom. In private law practice, he had won fame for his defense of 
a poor imbecile Negro, Freeman, and of the Ohio farmer Van Zandt who had 
helped the flight of fugitive slaves. He had asserted that the Fugitive Slave 
Law was impossible to enforce and in a famous phrase appealed to a “higher 


law than the Constitution.” It was foredained that such a man should look 
kindly on Louis Kossuth. Editor’s Note. 
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United States, persisted in his deep affection for the man 
long after he had become merely a dim memory for other 
leaders in national affairs. Toward the end of 1849, Seward 
offered a resolution in the Senate calling upon the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands to inquire into the propriety of bestow- 
ing government land free of charge upon Hungarians or 
other revolutionary worthies who might seek asylum in the 
United States. Something of a precedent existed in the grant 
of land to rebellious Poles after an ill-starred uprising of 
1831-1832. From the legislature of New York came a petition, 
sponsored by political allies of Seward, pleading for the 
passage of the Seward resolution, provided that recipients 
of land actually settled on it. But the Senate, after appro- 
priate debate, declined to accede to Seward’s wishes. 
While the land question was under consideration, a Mag- 
yar officer, Ladislas Ujhazy, who had taken part in the stub- 
born Hungarian defense of Komorn, a key fortress on the 
Danube, appeared in the United States with a company of 
compatriots. It was their intention—and in fact their accom- 


plishment—to build new homes on the virgin soil of the 
Middle West. Warmly received in seaboard cities, this van- 
guard of Hungarian expatriates was entertained at dinner 
by Seward in Washington. 

Then, in December of 1851, Kossuth came to the United 
States. Writing from London on English enthusiasm for the 


“e 


deposed Magyar “Governor,” Thurlow Weed, astute _poli- 
tical partner of Seward, reported that Kossuth had “created 
quite a stir here and is regarded as a man of decided ability. 
But he has no thought of retirement or repose. He is cast 
for a Part in the World’s Drama and means ‘to play out the 
play’... I do not 5elieve he will content himself long in 
America. . . .’ The sequel soon proved the accuracy of 
Weed’s prediction.° 

The story of the boisterous welcome extended to Kossuth 
and his cohort in New York and other eastern cities is an 
oft told tale.’ From the moment that a discharge of rockets 
announced that Kossuth’s steamer had come into sight, un- 
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til the departure of the Magyar for Philadelphia, the friend- 
ly, excitable population of the surging metropolis of half a 
million largely gave itself over to an orgy of exuberance. 
Nothing comparable had been witnessed since the return 
visit of the sainted Lafayette a generation earlier. ‘Had 
Washington come forth from his tomb,” a biographer of 
Seward has written, “‘to celebrate his victories in war and in 
peace, popular delight could hardly have been greater.” ‘ 

A cacaphonous note was sounded, however, by spokesmen, 
ecclesiastical and lay, of Irish-Americans; at that point men 
of Irish extraction made up nearly a third of the electorate 
of New York City. The influential Archbishop, John Hughes, 
declaimed violently against the Hungarian, and the Irish 
secular press, after hymning the praises of Kossuth for a time, 
swung into the opposition camp. Kossuth’s admiration for 
the British government and his criticism of the Roman 
Catholic Church antagonized militant Irishmen, who re- 
buked him roundly and abstained from the popular demon- 
strations.*® 

Representatives of the New York municipality and various 
social and professional associations organized banquets in 
honor of the illustrious Magyar patriot. These gatherings 
were attended by leading citizens, many of whom vied with 
one another in extolling the virtues and grandeur of Kossuth 
as the embodiment of the cause of liberty. Responding to an 
invitation of the New York Bar to attend a banquet, Seward 
wrote: 


I rejoice exceedingly that the enlightened and inde- 
pendent Bar of New York has made a movement so 
just and so wise. Where shall the cause of the Constitu- 
tional Government and Civil Liberty look for advocates 
if not to the Members of the Legal Profession in free 
Republican countries! 

Gentlemen, Give to Kossuth the reception he deserves 
and which you so well know how to give. And then 
I pray you to open your volumes of International Law. 
Draw from them, as I am sure you can the precious 
instruction that any nation may and every nation ought 
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to make its position distinctly known in every case of 
conflict between Despots and States struggling for the 
inalienable and indetfeasible rights of independence and 
self government and that when Despots combine free 
states may lawfully unite. When these principles shall 
have been adopted by the American people and asserted 
by their Government, it will then be a question of 
discretion for the Government and the People on what 
occasion and in what way they shall move when conflicts 
shali be impending or shall have actually begun. He 
who doubts the wisdom and prudence of the Govern- 
ment in such emergencies distrusts the capacity of the 
American People to sustain their own Republican 
Institutions. ® 


In the course of his mission to the United States, Kossuth 
delivered more than five hundred addresses. His themes, 
iterated time and again, were rather simple; the recognition 
of Hungarian independence; the duty devolving upon the 
United States of promoting republicanism in the Old World; 


financial assistance to carry on a new insurrection against 
Hapsburg lordship. Not only should the United States defy 
Austria and Russia, Kossuth declared, but if necessary it 
should declare war upon those authoritarian monarchies. Up 
to a point, as the letter to the New York Bar and other utter- 
ances reveal, Seward approved the lavish agenda of Kossuth. 
Yet his attitude was never shared by more than a thin min- 
ority of American policymakers. 

A zealous partisan of republicanism in Europe, and there- 
fore of Kossuth, was a young protégé of Seward, Henry J. 
Raymond. He had risen from the obscurity of Lima, New 
York, to become a public leader in New York City and the 
founding father of the New York Times. At a mass meeting 
in 1849, Raymond presented and secured the adoption of a 
resolution demanding American help for the Hungarian 
rebels. As speaker of the Assembly in Albany, he piloted a 
measure through that body asking the federal government 
to give public lands to Hungarian exiles. The coming of 
Kossuth, the first major event after the establishment of the 
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Times in September of 1851, was exploited to the full; the 
Times became indeed, a “Kossuth sheet,”’ lashing out against 
newspapers which adopted an unfriendly tone on the Hun- 
garian. At banquets for Kossuth, Raymond almost matched 
the ebulliently optimistic guest himself in emotionally charg- 
ed rhetoric, confidently asserting at one point, ‘We shall aid 
Hungary in that struggle which is yet to come.” The audi- 
ence heartily applauded the sentiment.’® 

Picked by Kossuth as an intimate adviser, Raymond was 
deeply distressed over the temper of a debate in the Senate 
on the question of an official reception for the Hungarian. 
“Is Congress to do nothing about Kossuth?” he inquired of 
Seward, warning that the popular idol was so chagrined over 
the discussions in Washington that he was toying with the 
idea of returning to England by the first boat available. “He 
feels greatly embarassed by the course things are taking. He 
intends to make an effort to procure the recognition of 
Hungarian independence from the United States now. To 
me it seems hopeless, but his heart is set upon it.” 1 

When the Raymond letter reached Seward, the latter was 
engaged in a verbal duel in the Senate to have Kossuth wel- 
comed in the capital with due and appropriate honors. Since 
the Magyar chieftain had been removed from Turkey on an 
American ship by vote of Congress, it seemed fitting to Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore that arrangements for his reception 
should be made by Congress. Accordingly, a southern Whig, 
Senator Henry S. Foote, on the advice of the Secretary of 
State, Daniel Webster, proposed that a joint committee of 
Congress should welcome him. Protestations from other 
senators, either because they disliked Kossuth’s identification 
with the ideal of freedom or dreaded involvment in the 
politics of Europe, impelled Foote to withdraw his proposal. 

Seward then brought forward an alternative resolution 
which stamped him uniquely as the sponsor and patron of 
Kossuth. His motives in thus associating himself with Hun- 
garian freedom blended idealism with secular considerations 
of practical politics in a way congenial to an ambitious 
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statesman in a country with democratic political institu- 
tions. Seward believed—profoundly believed—that it was 
the destiny of “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave” to encourage and support European movements for 
freedom, to offer sanctuary to the discontented and uproot- 
ed, and he had established a reputation as a stout champion 
of foreign-born Americans. While Governor of New York, 
for instance, he had effectively courted the good will of 
Irish-Americans by pressing for public funds to finance 
Catholic schools. 

Insofar as Seward was motivated by a desire to build 
personal political capital out of the Kossuth effervescence, 
his interest was focused primarily upon the large contin- 
gents of Germans who had recently emigrated to America 
and who had followed the European revolutions with keen 
attention. Ang yet the paramount concern of Seward, it 
seems plain, was not angling for votes, but promotion of 
human liberty. That passion outlasted his interest in the 
scrimmage of partisan politics. 

Urging the adoption of his resolution for an official Con- 
gressional reception of Kossuth, Seward said that ‘“‘our mis- 
sion is a mission of republicanism.” To receive the Magyar 
at the capital would be “a simple act of national justice and 
magnanimity ... We propose to say to him. . . ‘Louis Kos- 
suth, in the name of the American people, we bid you wel- 
come.’ The days of despotism,” he went on, “are numbered 
... True wisdom dictates that we lend to European nations 
struggling for civil liberty all possible moral aid to sustain 
them.” After thorough discussion, the Senate adopted the 
Seward measure and the House followed suit, in both in- 
stances by comfortable majorities, with the negative votes 
coming wholly from the South. 

The outcome of the joust in the Senate left Seward in a 
reasonably satisfied mood. He confided to Raymond that 
when Kossuth ‘“‘comes here we shall have the power to do 
something else bold and generous enough to atone for the 
lukewarmness of the past.” 1? More elaborately, and with 
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sharper realism, he explained the whole transaction to 
Weed. 


. . » Mr. Webster had taken Foote into close con- 
fidence, and they had arranged to anticipate me as they 
thought on Kossuth. No thought of Kossuth in connec- 
tion with Congress had even flitted across my mind. 
Foote ‘introduced his resolution, Slavery took alarm. 
Webster advised Foote (he says) to withdraw. I 
supplied a new resolution, and, after all manner of 
contrivance to displace it, the Loco Focos were obliged 
to vote for it... 

Meantime Kossuth came to New York and instead of 
appealing in general terms proposed details. ‘‘Hunk- 
erism,” “Silver Grayism,” “Slavery” all took alarm, and 
now before he has even reached here, he is repudiated 
by all the interests except odious “Sewardism.” No 
resolution can be got through Congress even to provide 
apartments for him. Of course I stop at the point of 
“Welcome,” which was so early won. He comes next 
week to feast on disappointment if not insult. !° 


Questions were raised as to where and at whose expense 
the Magyar party should be quartered during its sojourn 
in Washington. With characteristic generosity, Seward in- 
vited Kossuth and his suite to share his own home. An agent 
of Seward in New York conferred with Francis Pulszky, 
personal secretary of Kossuth, on the invitation. “I told 
Pulski [sic] that you would deem it a high honor if the 
Governor would accept your invitation . . . He spoke highly 
of you and expressed warmly his thanks for your services in 
the Senate and for the generous sympathy you have ex- 
pressed for the cause of Hungary .. .”’ ** Encouraged by the 
success of Seward in securing passage of the resolution of 
welcome, correspondents implored the Senator to do some- 
thing concrete for Hungarian liberty. One writer recom- 
mended that “sinews of war’ in the form of $50,000,000 
worth of military equipment should be shipped to Hungary; 
that largesse “would save a gallant people from most awful 
bondage.”” The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher appealed to 
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Seward to secure Congressional appropriations to main- 
tain Hungarian refugees in New York City; otherwise, he 
wrote, “either we must privately take measures for their re- 
lief or else be content to see our Nation’s guests become the 
Nation’s beggars. .. .” 15 

Not all the letters to Seward approved his role as the fore- 
most patron of the Magyar. ‘‘. . . Kossuth’s speech in Balti- 
more has greatly displeased the thinking part of the com- 
munity,” ran the comment of a typical dissenter. “The 
sooner he is gone the better for the country. I consider him 
a political visionary and a fanatic but a man of showy bril- 
liant instincts [?] without a sound judgment.” ?° 

As the time approached for Kossuth to appear in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Seward lamented the prevailing coolness to- 
war the picturesque revolutionary. ‘““You know,” she wrote, 
“public opinion in Washington is made by a few persons. 
There is no enthusiasm here for the noble Hungarian and 
because the government can not grant him the help he 


wishes, he must be insulted by a manifestation of anarchy. 


” 


I wish he would not come.” Seward not only arranged hotel 
facilities for the guests but hurried over to Baltimore to get 
first-hand impressions of Kossuth. ‘“‘He came back delighted 
with his interview,” Mrs. Seward reported; “he says Kos- 
suth is the embodement [sic] of truth and correctness. J 
asked him if he had prepared him for a cold reception here— 
he said Kossuth had prepared himself, that he was entirely 
equal to any emergency and that it was impossible to antict- 
pate him. He says Kossuth is the handsomest man he has ever 
seen—dignified and refined in his manner. . .” 17 

Upon the arrival of the Hungarians in Washington, Se- 
ward took charge of the party. President Fillmore greeted 
Kossuth cordially, but threw cold water on the suggestion 
that the United States, on behalf of Hungary, might repu- 
diate the traditional policy of aloofness from the strife of 
Europe. A little later, the veteran Senator Henry Clay, then 
on his deathbed, reinforced the stand of the President dur- 
ing an interview with Kossuth. The State Department re- 
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quested information from Seward on the length of the Hun- 
garian stay in Washington and asked which members of the 
group should be invited to a White House dinner.** 

When the Magyar was presented to the Senate, Seward 
served as an escort and a similar reception, both unprece- 
dented since the visit of Lafayette, took place in the House 
—dignified, formal, rather humdrum affairs these. At a Con- 
gressional dinner Kossuth electrified the audience with an 
oratorical effort that was extremely eloquent and replete 
with disarming candor; wisely he eschewed any reference to 
American intervention in the politics of Europe. Seward 
applauded the address vociferously and, when called upon 
for remarks, declared that he was “willing to go for the 
rights of Hungary .. . as far as he who goes the farthest.” 

Seward proposed in the Senate that the expenses of the 
Kossuth visit to Washington should be met out of the Sen- 
ate contingent fund and he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
resolution approved overwhelmingly. Yet a motion to print 
a letter of thanks which Kossuth wrote squeaked through 
the Senate by a majority of only one. Summing up the Kos- 
suth stay in Washington, Mrs. Seward remarked that the 
“visit seems like a bright dream . . . He is a rare combina- 
tion of moral and intellectual greatness . . . there is much 
philosophy in him—much religion . . . I think Kossuth and 
Henry will not fail the cause of freedom . . . and they are 
both called fanatics by men who are not worthy to ‘unloose 
the latchet of their shoes’.” 1% 

From the national capital Kossuth set off on a tour of the 
West, where popular excitement repeated the demonstra- 
tions of the seaboard cities, and through the South where the 
reception was decidedly frigid, when not downright hostile. 
Fn route, Kossuth requested Seward not to press the mat- 
ter of a change in the established American policy toward 
Europe beyond the limits of political practicalities, adding, 
however, that ‘“‘you must of course better know the circum- 
stances of the case and to what extent the question can be 
carried. I know that the opponents of our views are very 
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busy to frighten the nervous portion of the people . . . and 
exert themselves in expounding the view that a national 
protest against foreign interference would unavoidably in- 
volve the United States into.a war with all the European 
powers. Though I am fully convinced that a protest pre- 
sented on the point of a bayonet would prevent war... yet 
I would rather appease those who are easily frightened. . . .” 
Kossuth pleaded for an official declaration by the United 
States against the intervention of a foreign power in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country.”° 

From Seward’s old friend and valued counsellor, Eliphalet 
Nott, President of Union College, came prudent advice on 
the wisest course on European questions. “... In relation to 
Kossuth,” he wrote, “public opinion here is divided. He is 
I think a wonderful man. It is safe to give him . . . our 
sympathy and our contributions—and I wish our government 
would add their remonstrance against the interference of 
despots to crush those who dare to assert their right to Free- 
dom. But this is as far and I fear farther than our Govern- 
ment can be induced to go—as to adding force to remon- 
strance—that is out of question. We can express our opinions, 
in favor of Liberty, but we can not compel the extension of 
its empire in foreign countries by force. The opinion of man- 
kind is mighty and that is the only arm of power that we 
can stretch forth in the defence of those struggling to become 
free—occasions may offer and the time may come when it 
will be our duty to do more—but that occasion does not yet 
offer nor has the time come.” *! 

On March 9, 1852, Seward delivered a lengthy, florid and 
somewhat equivocal address in the Senate protesting against 
Russian intervention in the struggle of Hungary for free- 
dom. In the course of his argument he expounded the thesis 
(distasteful to his impeccably orthodox colleagues) that the 
United States should promote liberty against despotism and 
avow itself the ally of opponents of authoritarianism. ‘‘It is 
righteousness, not greatness,” he declared, “that exalteth a 
nation, and it is liberty, not repose, that renders national ex- 
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istence worth possessing.” Undoubtedly Seward calculated 
that the position he took would elicit a favorable response 
from voters of German descent and he was anxious that the 
speech should be extensively circulated in the German sec- 
tion of the population. By request, evidently, a political lieu- 
tenant forwarded to Seward the names of Germans in the 
Rochester area to whom he thought the speech should be 
sent with an eye to its political effect.** 

At the end of a disillusioning excursion through the 
Sonthern states, Kossuth turned up in Washington again, 
his political importance markedly deflated. On this occas- 
ion, Seward alone among public men repeated the cordiality 
that had been displayed three months earlier. The Hungar- 
ian was invited to fill a vacancy at a Seward dinner party of 
political leaders. Seated in the place of distinction beside 
his hostess, Kossuth took little part in the conversation. A 
Southern guest said, “Governor Kossuth, don’t you think 
that some portion of the human family is decidedly inferior 
to the other?” To which Kossuth replied, “If that is the case, 
I think it should teach us humility and make us more strenu- 
ous in our endeavors to assist the weaker portion.” With the 
Sewards as guides the Hungarians made a pilgrimage to Mt. 
Vernon, the Kossuths walking away from the tomb of Wash- 
ington “tears streaming from their eyes.’ “Washington suc- 
ceeded,” the Hungarian patriot moaned, “I have failed.” 
The episode deeply engraved itself upon Seward’s memory.*? 

When Kossuth left Washington for fresh triumphs in the 
North, only the families of Seward and the “free-soil” Con- 
gressman Horace Mann appeared at the railway station to 
bid the party God-speed. For Mrs. Seward the Hungarian 
was still “a noble, generous, humane, devoted man, ready 
at any time to lay down his life for his country . . . though 
subdued, he is not utterly cast down, and will toil on for 
Hungary.”’ Despite the tapering down of the excitement over 
Kossuth, Seward’s devotion persisted without change; a bit 
later he remarked, “I love him the more as the world loves 
him the less.’ “I would you could have seen them,’’ Mrs. 
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Seward told her sister, “‘as I did, standing together two slight 
forms among a crowd of large and strong men, talking of 
their hopes for the ultimate triumph of liberty. ‘If we do 
nothing more,’ said Henry, ‘we can make a bridge for others 
to cross.’ 74 Smarting under partisan criticism, Seward con- 
sidered suggesting to Kossuth that together they should es- 
tablish themselves in a far off retreat where they could brood 
upon the follies of mankind. 

During travels through New Jersey, New England and 
New York State from end to end, the Hungarians were the 
objects of enthusiastic ovations and substantial sums of 
money were collected. Kossuth made a special point of 
stopping in Auburn, the Seward home community, as the 
Senator had requested him to do, though other residents of 
Auburn wondered whether a local business recession would 
not mean that little cash for the “Hungarian war chest” 
could be raised. In point of fact the contribution in Auburn 
was surprisingly large and the popular demonstration as 
stirring as in the major cities of the North. Mrs. Seward, 
who had greeted the party in Albany, entertained the Kos- 
suths in her home, though the Senator was detained in Wash- 
ington by public business. ‘““They admired our place very 
much,” wrote Mrs. Seward, ‘‘and wondered how I could 
content myself in Washington.” In a public address Kossuth 
explained that he had come to Auburn out of respect for 
the eminent citizen who had shown him so much kindness 
and “commended me... to the favorable consideration of 
the people.” * 

Having completed the circuit of the Republic, Kossuth 
took up residence in New York City. There with polemical 
fervor he addressed meetings on the subject of intervention 
in Europe, dabbled a bit in political matters, and prepared 
an accounting of the funds which had been collected. A 
financial statement, turned over to Seward by Pulszky, dis- 
closed that although $90,000 had been raised, all but $1,000 
had been disbursed for traveling and living expenses, help 
to Hungarian fugitives or in outlays to prepare for a new 
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revolt against the Hapsburgs. The mountain truly had la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse. Seward gained the im- 
pression that Kossuth intended to stay in the United States 
until his mother and sisters had reached the country and 
settled down. But, grievously incensed because neither party 
platform of 1852 endorsed the cause of his unhappy coun- 
try, Kossuth sailed for England on July 14, 1852, under the 
pseudonym of Alexander Smith. Having come to the United 
States a few months before as a roaring lion, the Magyar de- 
parted in lamblike fashion, virtually unnoticed. 

An apt epitaph on the Kossuth episode was composed by 
Seward. “Hungary and Kossuth have passed from the mem- 
ory of all men here, expect myself. They have been like an 
exciting novel, and the people, like the reader, want a new 
one, not a reproduction of what they have read.”’ *° 

Judging by the evidence that has survived, the ties be- 
tween Seward and Kossuth were ruptured for several years. 
3ut in 1859, the Magyar patriot solicited the help of the 
New Yorker in obtaining “a position of settled stability” for 
a Hungarian fugitive of scholarly attainments residing in 
the United States. Later in the same year, on a visit to Lon- 
don, Seward sought out Kossuth and his faithful henchman 
Pulszky, who were “in a subdued manner, re-enacting the 
campaign of proselytism, which they performed with such 
sad success, in 1852, in America.” Time had not diminished 
Seward’s fondness for Kossuth for he reported that, “Beyond 
a doubt, Kossuth is the most serene, dignified and graceful 
person in address and conversation whom I have ever met. 
The reports of his decayed health, dilapidated appearance 
and dejected spirits, which I heard at home, are unfounded. 
He seems to me, in all respects, as youthful and as vigorous 
as when he visited our country. He is calm, cool and col- 
lected. Probably before this letter reaches you he will have 
appeared once more in the arena of revolution [?] on the 
Continent. There is a moral sublimity in his perservering 
devotion to his country and to liberty. I wish I could bring 
myself to believe in the auspices which have revived his 
hopes.” *? 
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On a world journey of 1871, Seward looked forward with 
intense interest to visiting Hungary. First-hand observations 
convinced him that the Hungarians displayed the attributes 
which “friends of liberty” expected. In his opinion an ar- 
rangement (Ausgleich) of 1867 between Austria and Hun- 
gary, conferring home-rule upon the latter, had satisfied the 
legitimate claims of the Hungarians.** Not so, however, 
Kossuth who obstinately refused to approve any adjustment 
in the nature of a compromise and insisted upon the resur- 
rection of the independent republic of 1849. With the crack- 
up of the Hapsburg Monarchy at the end of the First World 
War, the Kossuthist dream became reality though not pre- 
cisely in the form that the revolutionary chieftain would 
have preferred. 
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THE FREE CHURCH MOVEMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHASBLES C. COLE, ya.* 


N THE annals of American religious history, little attention 

has been given to the efforts in New York City in the 

1830's to democratize the churches. While for the most 
part, membership in Protestant churches was middle and 
upper class in the ante-bellum era, the drive to organize 
Presbyterian churches whose membership would be open to 
all and whose pews would not be sold resulted from the 
feeling that the sale of pews prevented the poorer elements 
of the population from obtaining their share of religion. 
In a sense, the growth of the free church movement might 
be considered as marking the emergence of economic de- 
mocracy in the American churches. This sentiment was 
closely allied with the spread of revivalism and of the “New 
School” thought in the Presbyterian Church, and it was 
those groups that were swept by Finneyite revivals that were 
in the forefront of the free church: cause.’ 

The sale of pews in early nineteenth century orthodox 
churches was generally accepted as a convenient method to 
help raise funds for church building, ministers’ salaries, and 
current expenses. In 1826, for instance, the sale of eighty-five 
pews in Lyman Beecher’s Boston church covered two-thirds 
the expense of the building. According to Beecher, ‘The 
premium given on choice of pews was $1,200 to $1,300.” * 
Two years later Justin Edwards, another New England 
minister, recorded the sale of seventy-six pews in his Salem 
Church for $18,700, which was, he wrote his wife, “about 
$1,500 more than they were prized as worth. About twenty 
pews were also leased.” * 


* Dr. Cole is assistant dean of Columbia College. He is the author of 
Wilderness Voices: The Secular Ideas of Northern Evangelists, to be pub- 
lished shortly by the Columbia University Press. He last appeared in the 
columns of New York History in October 1950. 
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Selling church pews by auction proved lucrative to the 
churches concerned. Combe, the English traveller, reported 
an unusually large income derived from this practice in the 
Church of the Messiah in New York. “There are 196 pews 
in the church, and they were valued at $97,373.” Of these, 
Combe discovered 74 had been sold for amounts ranging 
from $400 to $1,200, “according to the size and the situa- 
tion.” Twenty-two pews in the gallery brought from $125 to 
$474 each.‘ The Church of the Messiah was a wealthy edifice, 
however. Less winged were the sums realized by Horace 
Bushnell’s Hartford church. His congregation garnered 
$1,500 from the annual sale of pews in 1833. Twenty years 
later the amount received was $5,000.° 

In addition to buying the pews, their owners contributed 
annually to the church expenses, the upkeep of the choir, 
and the minister’s salary. Occasionally, assessments for 
repairs or extraordinary expenses were levied on pew owners 
who tended to bear an increased proportion of the church's 
current costs. Pew taxes in the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York, for instance, were increased constantly during 
the 1830’s to meet the church’s financial commitments.® 

Pew sales and church construction were not without their 
speculative side. Sometimes the more favored positions in 
a small church went for as high as $500, although the normal 
price was nearer $250. Non-religious groups took an interest 
in this lucrative incidental to religion. As one contemporary 
put it, “Church building is often found to be a good money- 
making speculation in the United States,” pointing out that 
when a capitaiist had no more profitable means of investing 
surplus capital, “he either sets about ‘erecting a shambles, 
or building a church.” * The pews auctioned off in the 
Mercer Street Presbyterian Church in New York, for 
instance, brought in 30 percent over the original cost, 
realizing a $14,000 profit.® 

This custom contributed to a number of undemocratic 
conditions in American churches. For one thing, it meant 
that the wealthiest members got their pick of the place. The 
position of one’s family pew in church was one of the ways 
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to demonstrate social and economic rank. Pew sales led to 
some animosity; invidious comparisons were made; an 
undue attention was given to the individual’s financial sup- 
port of the church. Some churches found means to circum- 
vent this practice. Harriet Porter Beecher, Lyman’s aristo- 
cratic second wife, was surprised to find a “singular custom” 
prevailing at Litchfield upon her arrival. 


The meeting-house is owned by the parish. No one 
has a pew of his own. A committee is appointed every 
year, called the seaters; and they seat the people as 
they think proper, without distinction, two or more 
families in a pew, and change them every year, so that 
none may take offense. ® 


Another undemocratic aspect of pew ownership was the 
influence pew-holders tended to have over the financial 
activities of the church. Church property needed watching 
and the care of church finances, enhanced by lucrative pew 
auctions and assessments, fell into the hands of the business 
classes who were, in many cases, merely looking after their 
own money. Vested interests emerged which had to be listen- 
ed to; laymen’s advice came to be heeded and gradually the 
pew owner pushed the minister out of his position as pri- 
mary mover in the shaping of local church policy. The 
churches surrendered to “big business’ long before manu- 
facturing and government. 

A more serious result of this widespread practice was the 
general exclusiveness of American Protestant churches. 
Preaching a classless gospel, they tended more and more to 
become a class institution, depriving the less fortunate of the 
benefits of worship, inspiration, and, presumably, salvation. 
This trend was recognized early in the nineteenth century. 
One critic attacked the dearness of pew-rent, asserting it 
turned poverty out of doors. “Poor people have a sense of 
shame, and I know many a one, who, because he cannot go 
to Heaven directly, will not go at all.” #° Foreign visitors 
were quick to spot this characteristic of American churches. 
The English divine, Edward Waylen, commented, “It is a 
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radical fault in the American church . . . that she is often- 
times so exhibited, that the poor are actually repelled from 
her communion.” '! That caustic English traveller, Mrs. 
Trollope, made a similar observation. She once asked a 
woman she saw ironing on Sunday whether she made no dis- 
tinction in her occupations on the Sabbath. The old woman’s 
reply was, “I beant a Christian, Ma’m; we have got no 
opportunity.” 

Some elements of American Protestantism saw the danger 
involved in this condition. The Baptist Watchman, for 
instance, ran a piece called “Pews, or the Devil’s Toll Gates” 
which summed up the evils involved in the sale of church 
pews. 

Splendidly carpeted aisles, pews to match, cushioned 
and carpeted; with brass spittoons, brass name plates 
on the doors may be compared to the devil’s turnpikes 
in the aisles, and his toll gates in the labelled pew 
doors. Let not the pew-seyites call thista rude or harsh 
comparison . . . God’s temples should have inscribed on 
their portals, ‘Open to All, Closed to None’ . 

Two or three hundred dollars paid for a spot in the 
church to sit in! Oh! This money changing. 1° 


The Methodist evangelist, Peter Cartwright, considered 
the pew system “inevitably at war with the best interests of 
the Church,” for, he asserted, there was “no honorable, high- 
minded man who is poor, and unable to buy or rent a pew, 
but will feel himself degraded to intrude himself into a 
pewed church.” !4 

There were sporadic efforts to do something to remove 
this abuse in the churches. In the 1820’s the South was 
strongly arrayed against pewed churches, and. the 1820 Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church at Baltimore suc- 
ceeded in getting adopted a ruling that all new Methodist 
churches had to be built with free seats. The ruling was made 
advisory rather than mandatory, however, and thirty years 
later attempts were still being made to change the system.'® 

It was not until a movement to establish free churches on 
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a voluntary system of support and open to all got under way 
in the cities that the attempts to change the old system took 
effect. This drive had as its objects first to bring religion to 
the poor, and second to gain independence for the church 
from the vested interests, from the power of the pew-holders. 
The movement rested on the assumption that religion was 
universal, open to all, and that the church had a particular 
obligation to reach those who could not afford salvation in 
the regular way. In the nineteenth century such an assump- 
tion among Presbyterians was novel and required an emanci- 
pation from old religious prejudices. It is understandable, 
therefore, that support for this cause should have come from 
those who had been converted to newer, more advanced 
interpretations of orthodoxy. Most of the attempts to revolt 
against the old ways of doing things resulted in failure, but 
the efforts themselves marked an important landmark in 
American church history. 

The best illustration of the development of this free 
church movement is to be found in the growth of free Pres- 
byterian churches in New York City. Here was combined the 
revolt against wealth with the adherence to New School 
theology. Here we see at work the “benevolent empire” 
establishing churches for the underprivileged at the same 
time that its members were supporting missions, temperance, 
and religious education. Here we see how closely ailied were 
radical orthodoxy and the anti-slavery movement. And here 
we can observe the impact on an urban society of one of the 
nation’s leading evangelists, Charles G. Finney. 

Finney first visited New York City in 1827 and returned 
in the autumn of 1829 when, after his initial successes in 
western New York and Philadelphia, he held revival services 
during the winter in the newly formed Union Presbyterian 
Church. Soon after his first visit, the revivalist began receiv- 
ing invitations from individuals to return to the city and 
preach. “Our N. Y. churches are generally in a cold, stupid 
state,” wrote Zephaniah Platt, “but I am happy to tell you 
that there is a very general change of sentiment here in 
regard to yourself and the Western Revivals . . . . Whenever 
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you so think it your duty to revisit this city, you may feel 
assured of a kind reception, and more than one pulpit will 
be opened to you.” 1° “They long for you,” another told him, 
adding, “It really appears to me your entree into Philadel- 
phia was the entering wedge that will split the dull mass 
into splinters . . . and introduce a new era... . If that city 
falls, New York must next bow, and let this be accomplished, 
all New England must succumb and back Finneyism.” ?" 
Others wrote, ““There are many in this city anxious to hear 
you. Publick (sic) feeling is rapidly changing.” ** 

Finney finally returned to the city upon the invitation of 
Anson G. Phelps }* who hired a vacant church in Vandewater 
Street for three months since none of the regular ministers 
would have him. When the three months were up and 
Finney’s revival was still going strong, Phelps obtained a 
Universalist Church in Prince Street for him. 

It was during this revival that Finney impressed Lewis 
Tappan, the merchant prince, whose financial support was 
to mean much to the evangelist in the days to come. Tappan 
had already given thought to the need in New York for more 
churches. In 1828 he had called on Lyman Beecher and the 
latter had told him he must “promote the colonization of 
churches in New York.” *° Tappan, dissatisfied with the 
existing churches in the city, devised a plan to raise $30,000 
to build new ones and invited a dozen New England min- 
isters to give him advice on the project. Finney fitted right 
into his plans. His revival paved the way for the organization 
of free Presbyterian churches by producing potential con- 
gregations for them. As Finney put it, “Those churches were 
composed afterward, largely, of the converts of that revival. 
Many of them had belonged to the church in Prince 
Street.” #1 

To facilitate further the founding of free churches, a 
number of Presbyterian ministers in the city succeeded in 
organizing the Third Presbytery, set up on the principle of 
“elective affinity.”” Those who took the lead in the movement 
included Samuel H. Cox, Henry Ludlow, William Patton, 
Elihu W. Baldwin, and Erskine Mason. As a group these 
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men held theological views considerably less orthodox than 
those of their ministerial colleagues. 

It was in the Spring of 1830 that the First Free Presby- 
terian Church was organized. A Commission consisting of 
the Revs. Samuel H. Cox, Elihu W. Baldwin, and Erskine 
Mason appointed by the Presbytery approved its organiza- 
tion. The Church was financed by Lewis Tappan and his 
friends and for a while it held services in the upper story of 
a warehouse on Dey Street. The pews were free, the mem- 
bers were advocates of new measures, and the minister was 
Joel Parker, a revivalist who had made his mark in Roches- 
ter. The primary object was to attract the poor, “that class 
of the population that had not been in the habit of attend- 
ing meeting anywhere.” ** By the end of a year’s operation 
the church had grown so large that plans were begun to 
organize a second free church. 

At the same time, his friends in the city started agitating 
to get Finney, now nationally famous after his Rochester 
revivals, to return to New York not as an itinerant but as a 
settled pastor. “Prejudices against you are very much done 
away here, from the revival in Rochester,” they wrote him.?* 
By early 1831 his staunch disciple, the Rev. Herman Norton, 
told him, ‘“The city is ripe for a general revival. I never saw 
a place so ripe. . . . There is a general excitement in the city, 
but I tremble for the consequences.” ** What was more 
persuasive to Finney, however, were the words of a man like 


Tappan. 


Can you come here and help in the good work now 
going on in the churches? Meetings have been held 
for five days successively last week and have recom- 
menced this week favorably. The church is filled . . . 
more revival ministers are wanted—and greatly need- 
ed. 25 
By the spring of 1832, Finney decided to invade New York 
and throw his support behind the free church cause. What 


prompted him in the end were the carefu!ly worked out 
plans of Lewis Tappan for obtaining the old Chatham Street 
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Theater for him. This had a dramatic touch that appealed 
to the evangelist—Satan overthrown as the doors of another 
theatre are closed and a new church rises in its place. 

Tappan had reasoned that renting a building for about 
$2,000 would be much simpler than attempting to raise some 
$30,000 and construct a new edifice. The money would be 
easier to obtain; a capital investment would not have to be 
made, and surplus cash would not be tied up in expensive 
trimmings. In true thrifty spirit he believed, ‘““We must con- 
trive, in this age, to build spiritual temples and make no 
heavy investments in brick and mortar.” The Chatham 
Street Theater was ideally situated for Tappan’s purposes. 
It was on the busiest thoroughfare in the city next to Broad- 
way; it was within reach of “the middling class of society”; 
it could easily be transferred from a theater by covering the 
pit with seats, making an auditorium for two thousand 
persons. And it would mean “Rescusing from Satan one of 
his haunts .. . we shall break up a place admirably located 
for the destruction of souls.” *® 

The negotiations to secure the theater were more involved 
than Tappan had expected and it took a great deal of pains- 
taking persistence on his part to get everyone concerned 
agreed. The property was owned by a minister by the name 
of Janeway, who, after Tappan had worked on him, was 
“ashamed of having such property and he felt a desire to be 
rid of it.”” The theater managers had sublet to Blanchard, 
the circus man. Tappan and his cohorts talked to him “until 
he wept, and said he would aid us in converting the place 
into a church.” ** Complicated financial arrangements were 
made enabling the free church movement to get the theater 
for $2,000. 

Having leased the place, Tappan, aided by his brother, 
Arthur, went about raising the money to pay for the transac- 
tion. It took him three meetings with his colleagues during 
which time there was much “praying over the subject.” It 
took all the Tappans’ powers of persuasion to secure the 
desired sum. “Some of the brethren accused me of harshness, 
censoriousness, and driving matters. I did feel indignant, but 
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not ill-tempered. For a short time we felt as if the meeting 
would break up with bad humor. Two or three slid away.” ** 
But $8,000 was subscribed, and the Second Free Presbyterian 
Church, more popularly known as the Chatham Chapel, 
was established. 

Mixed reaction greeted the news of the new church and 
of Finney’s acceptance as its pastor. The press and general 
public looked with alarm upon the efforts of what was called 
the church and state party to wrest theaters away from their 
owners. The devout, on the other hand, were enthusiastic. 
“The theater we trust is taken out of the hands of the Devil,” 
exclaimed Herman Norton.?® 

The leaders in the movement took pains to keep control 
from slipping out of their hands. Tappan, who kept Finney 
well informed of developments, wrote, “Bro. (William) 
Green and myself are to receive the money subscribed . . . 
and the lease runs to us—so that the contributors will have 
no control, not even respecting the alterations.” *° After 
spending $7,000 on improvements, services were begun. An 
attempt was made to interrupt dedication services on May 
sixth, but the police finally quelled the riot. For seventy 
successive nights the theater-turned-chapel played to capacity 
crowds and an extensive revival took place. Finney later 
boasted that converts numbered five hundred during that 
period.*! 

The summer of 1832 brought cholera to the city and the 
movement had a setback when Finney was stricken. Upon 
his recovery, however, the revival continued. Hopes for the 
spread of the free church idea were high. William Green, 
Jr., one of the original contributors, wrote, “The old 
churches I think feel a little ashamed to see the new measure 
churches prosper as they are.” *? Funds were raised for other 
churches. The leaders of the movement expected to have a 
dozen free Presbyterian churches in time. As the original 
congregation increased, colonies were sent off and in a few 
years seven had been set up. In general, their membership 
was made up from the lower and middle classes.** In 1835 
three more free churches were planned, one of which was 
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Finney’s special project, the Broadway Tabernacle. Eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five was the evangelist’s biggest year. His 
friends built him a house on Broadway; he planned and 
designed his own church; and he was appointed Professor 
of Theology at Oberlin.** 

After 1835 the movement declined, although as late as 
1842 Tappan was still securing places like Niblo’s Saloon 
for Finney’s excursions to the city to preach.** Athough 
pecuniary problems, the financial crash of 1837, and the 
theological contentions which culminated in the great schism 
within the Presbyterian Church all contributed to the col- 
lapse of the free church movement, the chief reason for its 
decline was the identification of the movement with another 
radical idea of the time, abolitionism. The New York City 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed in the Chatham Street 
Chapel on October 2, 1833, and the Church was attacked 
by a mob at the time. The Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society 
was organized in May 1834 in the Third Free Presbyterian 
Church. In the Spring Street Presbyterian Church the 
women of the congregation held meetings to hear the 
Grimké sisters speak on Southern slavery. The Broadway 
Tabernacle formed an anti-slavery society, celebrated the 
second anniversary of the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves in 1837, and also held services commemorating Love- 
joy’s death. 

Many of the anti-slavery meetings were held in the free 
churches. The Third Free Presbyterian Church was the site 
of the first and second annual conventions of the New York 
State Anti-Slavery Society. For the next three years the 
annual meetings were held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and the following year the deliberations were shifted to the 
Fourth Free Church. 

Many of the ministers and laymen associated with the 
free church movement were anti-slavery leaders. The Rev. 
Samuel H. Cox, pastor of the Laight Street Church from 
1825 to 1835 and a member of the original commission 
approving the free church idea was an active abolitionist. 
Cox, who also took a lead in the New York City Anti- 
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Slavery Society, was outspoken in favoring the enfranchise- 
ment of Negroes. As he put it, “Emancipation is too limited, 
too narrow, too small. What I ask for our colored brethren 
is that they should be immediately admitted to share with 
us in the blessings of equal citizenship.” ** 

Several of those involved in organizing the Second Free 
Presbyterian Church were active in the anti-slavery crusade. 
Arthur Tappan was President of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. His brother, Lewis, was a delegate to the first annual 
convention of the organization in 1834. William Green, Jr., 
was also a delegate that year, and in 1835 he was elected as 
Vice-President of the New York State Anti-Slavery Society 
and attended subsequent annual meetings of the state group. 
Finney’s close connection with the cause is well known. 

The pastors of the other free churches were equally active. 
Dirck C. Lansing, of the Third Free Presbyterian Church, 
was a Vice-President of the New York State Society in 1835 
and 1836 and a delegate to the national organization in 1838. 
Henry G. Ludlow, pastor of the Spring Street Church, 
attended the first annual convention of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and Samuel D. Burchard, while minister of 
the Third Free Church, attended the 1839 sessions. Joel 
Mann, minister for a year at the Fourth Free Church, was 
active in both the state and national anti-slavery organiza- 
tions. Ephraim P. Barrows, Jr., while pastor of the First 
Free Presbyterian Church, contributed his pen to the cause, 
producing A View of the American Slavery Question in 
1836. 

The public at large associated abolitionism with the free 
church leaders. On the fourth of July, 1834, a pillaging 
crowd in a holiday mood, sacked the house of Lewis Tappan, 
burning his furniture in the streets. Not even his children’s 
toys were spared. The damage to his house was estimated at 
$500.*7 During the anti-abolition riots in New York on July 
llth-12th, 1834, crowds attacked the First Free Presbyterian 
Church as well as Ludlow’s and Cox’s churches and two 
colored worship halls.** 

During the summer of 1835 an anti-slavery meeting at the 
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Chatham Chapel was broken up and a number of people 
were injured. Arthur Tappan received letters threatening 
him with assassination. Finney’s friends encountered diffi- 
culty getting any bank to lend them money on his new 
house.** Later in 1835, the construction of his new Taber- 
nacle Church aroused rumors of amalgamation, of plans to 
sit colored and white promiscuously in the church, and 
before it was completed the building was set on fire. Accord- 
ing to Finney, “The firemen were in such a state of mind 
that they refused to put it out and left the interior and roof 
to be consumed.” *° 

Disputes arose as to how far free churches should engage 
in anti-slavery agitation. Some of the movement’s members 
wanted resolutions passed permitting Negroes to sit in the 
churches “promiscuously’”; others quarreled over the extent 
of abolitionism in the free churches.‘t Lewis Tappan has 
graphically described the breakdown: 


At an early period in the history of the Free Churches 
in this city an attempt was made to introduce the pecul- 
iar principles of abolitionism into them. They had 
been instituted to produce a reform, and it was thought 
that every branch of Christian benevolence . . . ought 
to been engrafted on the Free church system. Some of us 
thought that the ‘negro pew’ should be done away 
—for although people were invited to sit where they 
pleased it was understood, by whites and blacks, that 
the colored people should sit by themselves in a certain 
place in one of the galleries . . . In the Chatham St. 
chapel we succeeded in bringing the colorec part of 
the congregation down stairs to occupy a range of slips 
on one side of the church, but were never able, though 
Mr. Finney was the pastor, to abolish the distinction 
altogether, in seats, and allow people to sit, in fact, 
as they were invited to do, wherever they chose 
Finding nothing could be done in a matter so dear to 
my heart, I left the church. *? 


In the same letter Tappan tolls the doom of the free 
church cause in concluding, ‘““Abolitionists had better remain 
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in the churches to which they belong, with their families, 
than to go out from them to form new churches composed 
of abolitionists.” 

The distinctive principles of the free church movement 
soon disappeared. Initially endorsing anti-slavery, its mem- 
bers lost support from those to whom that issue was repug- 
nant. Later refusing to embrace immediate abolitionism they 
lost the extremists within their ranks. This experiment in 
religious democracy was another of the reforms of the 1830's 
to fail partially because of the increasing importance of the 
anti-slavery crusade. 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ECONOMY: 1819-1846 


JOHN R. NORTON* 


been the relation of state governments in the United 

States and the economy prior to the Civil War. Stud- 
ies by the Handlins! and by Hartz * have clearly demonstrat- 
ed that the extent of laissez-faire during this period has been 
over-estimated. Prior to 1850 the government of a state 
played an important role in the promotion and protection 
of that state’s economy. It is important to note, however, that 
a great deal of thinking was being done during this period 
along laissez-faire lines,’ increasingly after 1836. 

The history of New York State from 1819 to 1846 illus- 
tratcs this trend. Down to 1840 the state government played 
a vital part in the emerging commercial economy, especially 
by the creation of a state-wide net-work of communications. 
Here the legislature was all powerful in expressing the 
government's will in economic affairs. At the same time, 
though, there was an undercurrent of protest, attacking such 
results of public policy as special charters, banks and their 
note issue, inspection laws, and the mounting public debt. 
The Panic of 1837, blamed upon the banks and the state 
legislature, added to public criticism of the state’s policy and 
after 1838 the power of the state legislature over economic 
matters was under constant attack. The “stop and tax’’ law 
of 1842 was an outstanding triumph for the critics and as 
criticism grew, a demand for a complete change from leg- 
islative power to constitutional regulation was heard. The 
state constitution of 1846 resulted, marking an end of legis- 
lative power over economic affairs. 


A FRUITFUL field of investigation in recent years shas 


*Mr. Norton, a New Yorker by birth, is a graduate of Columbia and 
New York Universities and has been teaching at St. Johns University, Brook- 
lyn, where he is now associate professor, for twenty years. 
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America’s industrial development became a permanent 
growth in the second decade of the nineteenth century. In 
1820, for instance, three-quarters of the textiles used were 
made in the home.‘ In the next twenty years investments 
in factories rose from $50,000,000 to $250,000,000, while 
cotton spindles increased from 220,000 in 1820, to 2,250,000 
in 1840.5 Patents in the United States averaged 535 a year 
from 1820 to 1830 while in England they averaged only 145 
during the same period.’ By 1830 industrial consciousness 
was rooted in America and the national expansion of indus- 
trialism is especially marked in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

Foremost among the states showing this development was 
New York. The commercial and industrial importance of 
the state is not marked until after 1825. C. R. Conant in his 
The Progress of New York State’ says that “the financial 
supremacy of New York dates essentially from the opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1825 and railroad construction on a 
serious scale.’’ Important as a factor in this rise to supremacy 
was the Port of New York which, as Professor R. G. Albion 
points out, received the greatest share of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States.* The beginnings of manufactur- 
ing in New York took place in 1789 when the New York 
Society for the Encouragement of Manufacturing set up two 
rooms with English looms and hired apprentices. Although 
this venture was a failure, manufacturing in New York con- 
tinued, so that by 1811 the value of total manufacturing in 
the state was thirty million dollars and by 1820 the state was 
second. only to Massachusetts in the amount of woolen goods 
produced.® In 1823 the capital engaged in manufacturing 
was eight million dollars.'° 

By this time financial backing was not lacking and as an 
example of the enthusiasm for new ventures we find that 
the stock of the New Jersey Lombard and Protection Com- 
pany was over-subscribed to the extent of three million dol- 
lars, although its capital by law was set at three hundred 
thousand. About this same time nine million dollars was 
subscribed to The New York Water Works Company and 
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thirteen million to the Delaware and Raritan Canal Com- 
pany.'! The census of 1840 shows that the manufacturing 
output of the state had a value of ninety-five million dollars, 
a gain of 60 per cent over 1835.12 The value of New York 
City’s output in the same year was $23,364,557. Further- 
more, there were 13,677 enterprises of which 111 were cotton 
factories, 234 distilleries, and 412 tanneries." 

In 1819 John Given erected a cotton factory at Wap- 
pingers Falls and soon after factories were operating at 
Pleasant Valley, Kinderhook, and Stockport. In 1822 the 
Franklin Company opened a woolen will at Walden with a 
capital of $100,000. By 1823 there were 36 cotton concerns 
and 62 companies engaged in cotton and woolen fabrication 
throughout the state.’ The first power loom was set up by 
the Oneida Manufacturing Society at Whitestown by William 
Copley and the manufacture of textile machinery was started 
at Matteawan in 1822. In 1831 a report made of the returns 
from 33 factories shows: 


Total capital $895,377 
No. of employees 1,203 
Total wages $160,000 
Value of wool used $420,659 
Value of Product $832,003 
No. of yards produced 1,282,722 


In 1850 there were only two factories in New York for the 
weaving of linens, but in 1840 the state raised hemp to the 
value of $212,440 in fifty factories.‘* The value of rope pro- 
duced was $792,910. In 1821 John and Nicholas Haight 
manufactured carpet in quantity and in 1831 over 6,000 
yards were manufactured at Great Falls. In 1836 Winfield’s 
Ingrain Carpet Factory in Poughkeepsie turned out 100,000 
yards. Factory-made clothing made its appearance in New 
York City around 1830 and in the ‘forties John Thomas 
started making women’s dresses by machine. 

Turning to the metallurgical industries we find that iron 
was made as early as 1776 at Sterling Mountain in Orange 
county and in 1828, 300,000 tons of bar iron were produced 
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in the Champlain region.'* In 1826 the pig iron production 
for the state was 135,000 tons. The casting of stove plates 
was begun in Troy in 1821 and by 1855 stoves to the value 
of $1,000,000 per year were turned out. In 1841, also in 
Troy, Eaton and Giibert started to make passenger and 
freight cars. The manufacture of wrought iron began in 
Albany in 1839 with the Albany Iron Works." In 1814 the 
New York Copper Manufacturing Company was started with 
a capital of $250,000. During this period New York City 
virtually monopolized the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments. In 1829 it produced 800 pianos and by 1839 it was 
producing 38 per cent of the national output." 

In the leather goods industry the expansion was equally 
notable. During the ‘thirties and ’forties this industry em- 
ployed a larger number of men than any other except tex- 
tiles.’* It was located principally in the Hudson Valley and 
Catskill region. The Greene county plant of Pratt turned 
out 6,000 sides of sole leather a year and by 1850 the value 
of common and morocco leather in New York was $22,000,- 
000. A quick glance at other fields of economic activity in 
New York shows the same general expansion. In 1810 New 
York had 12 paper mills and New York City was the center 
of the nation’s shipbuilding industry. In 1840 the value of 
the ships built there exceeded the value of the total of the 
vessels built anywhere else.” In 1827 the total tonnage built 
in New York City was 29,137 tons.*? 

The center of the state’s flour milling industry was western 
New York and by 1851 there were 22 mills capable of pro- 
ducing 500,000 barrels per year.*? In 1840 John Hecker 
built a small mill in New York City and by 1860 there were 
six mills with a total capital of $272,800 turning out produc- 
tion which had a value of $2,612,500.** In 1831 eleven of 
the nation’s thirty-eight sugar refineries were in New York.** 
In 1840 Ezra Daggett started the canning of soups, meats, 
etc., having discovered the secret of hermetic sealing. More- 
over, in 1840 New York produced around one-tenth of the 
nation’s production of beers and liquors. New York City 
alone produced three million gallons. In 1827 New York 
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produced 1,104,542 bushels of salt or a quarter of the nation’s 
total production. 

In the midst of all this economic activity stood the state 
government. Shaped by eighteenth century beliefs and 
practices, faced with new political demand, it had to find 
some new principle of organization which would synchron- 
ize these activities into a harmonious pattern. Was paternal- 
ism the answer, or was it to be found in the philosophy of 
the classical economists who proposed a principle of self- 
interest? That there is, and doubtlessly always will be a 
relationship between economic and political activity, is 
obvious. As two writers express it, “There has never been in 
the history of civilized nations, an economic system in which 
governments were not used to carry on some economic activi- 
ties.” *> In New York during the years 1819 to 1846 we find 
the state government grappling with this tremendous eco- 
nomic activity on the basis of traditional methods. The 
philosophy of paternalism guided the state to take an active 
role in fostering and shaping the economy. Up to 1846 this 
role was carried out on a local basis, the county rather than 
the state was the unit of administration; state credit was 
extended to particular counties, inspection laws were applied 
to this county but not to that one, poor laws were adminis- 
tered locally and this particular corporation was chartered 
by special act rather than under a general law applicable 
to all.2* A philosophy of particularism underlaid the state's 
program of public assistance. 

The economic activity of this period eddied about state 
goverments, including New York, involving them more and 
more in the economy. The legislative record of New York 
state government appears to bear out this contention. The 
period 1819 to 1836 seems to be one which sees the govern- 
ment legislating in two directions, one of regulation of 
economic activity as evidenced by the inspection laws and 
the various qualifications the state imposed upon business 
enterprises; the other in the direction of promotional activi- 
ties, grants, loans of state credit, and bounties. The period 
after 1836 appears to be one of doubt on the part of many 
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of the state’s leaders as to the wisdom of continuing these 
activities. Opposition was expressed to the inspection laws, 
to the rising state debt, and to public aid to private enter- 
prise. The disputes which arose led to the famous law of 
1842 stopping further internal improvements unless financed 
by taxes, and still later to the demand for constitutional 
reform and eventually the Constitution of 1846. 

An indication of the extent of the state’s paternalism is 
gleaned from the fact that between 1827 and 1842 state aid 


was given to the following companies to the amount of 
$5,235,700.?7 


Delaware and Hudson Canal $ 800,000 
New York and Erie RR. 3,000,000 
Canajoharie and Catskill 200,000 
Ithaca and Owego R.R. 315,700 
Auburn and Syracuse RR. 200,000 
Hudson and Berkshire RR. 150,000 
Tioga Coal and Iron Co. 70,000 
Tonawanda Canal 100,000 
Schenectady and Troy RR. 100,000 
Long Island RR. 100,000 


These sums are in addition to the large sums extended by 
the state to schools, colleges, banks, canal companies, and so 
forth. Even prior to 1819 state aid was extensive as indicated 
by the fact that in 1819 it had $996,800 of its funds invested 
in twenty-five banks.2* The comptroller’s report of 1820 
shows that in the years 1815 and 1816 $38,259.50 were paid 
out for the destruction of wolves. In the same report there 
is to be found an account of the amount of loans made by 
the state as specified by law, as follows:** 


loan of i786 $ 63,071.76 interest $ 4,414.95 
loan of 1792 5,000,000.00 interest 35,000.00 
loan of 1818 449,176.00 interest 31,435.32 


That the state’s aid was extended to other phases of the 
economy prior to 1819 is again indicated in the comptrol- 
ler’s report, that of 1819, in which it is reported that from 
1800 to 1819 the sum of $1,602,472.16 was given to various 
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colleges, hospitals, churches, orphan asylums, and so forth, 
among them being Columbia College, Union College, Ham- 
ilton College, the Church for Stockbridge Indians, and a 
gift of $1,000 to J. M. Crouse “for discovering the cure for 
hydrophobia.” *° 

The legislative record, too, presents overwhelming evi- 
dence that the state was far from indifferent to the needs 
and the growth of business in the state. From the 42nd 
(1819) to the 62nd (1846) session the legislature passed 
hundreds of acts dealing with business, in addition to the 
usual enactments which follow from the traditional function 
of government. An analysis of the session laws of the period 
(1819-1846) shows that the distribution of laws by particular 
economic enterprise is approximately as follows:*! 


Turnpikes $78 Insurance 316 
Aqueducts-Dams 46 Steamship-Docks 74 
Mining 36 Canal Companies 45 
Banking 240 Manufactures 136 
Ferries 47 Economic Assoc. 14 
Grist-Saw Mills 2 Utilities 36 
Bridge Companies 212 Railroads 285 


These acts dealt with various phases of economic activity, 
chartering corporations, increasing or decreasing capital 
requirements, fixing tolls, and the like, and any belief that 
the legislature was apathetic to the needs of society is dis- 
pelled by the detailed requirements the acts carried. Con- 
sidering the welfare of society the legislature passed dozens 
of inspection laws covering sole leather, beef, barrel staves, 
lumber, flaxseed, pot and pearl ashes, and others, and created 
the administrative machinery to carry out the inspections. 
In addition the legislature set up standards of weights and 
measures, regulated auction sales, lotteries, pilots in New 
York harbor. Banking and canal legislation were of par- 
ticular significance. The first not only regulated banks in 
detail but created a banking system beginning with the 
creation of the safety fund ** while the second resulted in a 
net-work of transportation which was of prime importance 
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to both the state and national economy. 

Thus, on the basis of the evidence of twenty-seven years 
of legislative action it would appear that any contention that 
the New York state legislature was apathetic or indifferent 
to the state’s economy is unsound. That there were areas of 
free competition opened to the individual goes without 
saying, but in the background there always loomed the 
shadow of the legislature, promoting, protecting, regulating 
with various degrees of competence and honesty, but at all 
times functioning. 

The judicial branch of the state government, too, helped 
the expansion of business, if not in a direct positive way, 
then at least negatively. A survey of New York decisions 
listed in Abbott’s Digest ** indicates that the courts harbored 
no particular bias against business or its expansion. An 
analysis of Abbott shows no cases listed under the headings 
of trade unions, monopolies, good will, conspiracy (applied 
to trade unions), and hawkers and peddlers as having been 
decided during the years 1819 to 1846. This is not to say 
that literally no such causes of action ever appeared in the 
courts at this time, but, rather, that if there were such causes 
they were of no special significance or involved issues other 
than the problems of unionism and so were listed by Abbott 
under other titles. The absence of court decisions certainly 
appears to indicate that the problems of unionism and 
monopoly were not of pressing importance either to society 
in general or to business itself. It would seem to indicate, 
subject to a realistic examination of the economic factors, 
that generally speaking business operated during this period 
in markets which were more perfect than imperfect. 

That imperfection did exist, in cases caused by special 
monopoly of patent or trade mark, is indicated by the fact 
that several decisions were laid down by the courts involving 
questions of trade marks and trade names. In the case of 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company vs Spear and Ripley ** 
the court held that every manufacturer and merchant for 
whom goods are manufactured has a right to distinguish 
the goods that he manufactures or sells. Again in Taylor vs 
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Carpenter ** the court held that a manufacturer is entitled 
to the exclusive use of a certain trade-mark when he adopts 
it and so stamps his goods.** 

As is to be expected, the number of cases involving 
corporations during this period is large, Abbott listing, in 
round numbers, 220 of them. Starting in 1818 with the case 
of People ex. rel. Attorney General vs Utica Insurance Com- 
pany ** in which the court held the corporation to be a legal 
person, the judiciary passed on various phases of corporations 
throughout the entire period. The nature and forms of the 
corporation were reviewed in such cases as Jansen vs. Ostran- 
der ** and People vs Assessor of Watertown,** and the acts 
of the legislature with reference to corporations were exam- 
ined in Thomas vs Dakin,*° DeBow vs the People,’ and 
Curtis vs Leavitt. In the Curtis case the court held that 
joint stock associations organized under the free banking act 
are not subject to the constitutional requirements of a two- 
thirds vote of each branch of the legislature.‘ But in Thomas 
vs Dakin the courts held that banks under the General Bank- 
ing law were corporations within the meaning of the con- 
stitution and a majority vote, instead of two-thirds as requir- 
ed, establishing the general law was unconstitutional.‘* The 
rights of stockholders received attention in People, ex. rel. 
Onderdonk vs Mott, Heacock vs Lockward, and Robinson 
vs Smith. A doctrine of implied powers was declared in the 
case of Barry vs Merchants Exchange Company,‘* when it 
was decided that a corporation had implied power to make 
all contracts necessary for the business for which it was 
created. 

In the field of constitutional law some 51 decisions are 
listed in Abbott, none imposing undue handicaps on busi- 
ness. Valuable to business enterprise was the decision in 
Varick’s Ex’rs. vs Briggs *® which held that a retroactive 
statute, the effect of which is to impair a vested right under 
a conveyance made before the passage of the statute, is inop- 
erative as to the vested right. Equally valuable was the 
decision in People vs Manhattan Co.,* which held that the 
implied powers of a corporation are as much beyond control 
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of subsequent legislation as experienced ones. On the vital 
question of right of private property and the exercise of the 
same the court held that New York City, in 1819, under 
the right to regulate highways, could not enter upon the 
possession of a person and pull down buildings without due 
process of law.** But in a later case of Lansing vs Smith * 
the court ruled that an act authorizing a basin in the Hudson 
River by which docks owned by individuals were rendered 
inaccessible, though the act provided no compensation, was 
not unconstitutional. Further, the court ruled, in the earlier 
case of Vanderbilt vs Adams, that the act authorizing harbor- 
masters to regulate ships was a valid exercise of police power 
even though it extended to piers owned by private owners. 
Those and other cases appear to indicate that the judiciary 
was not inclined to lean either in the direction of private 
business or in the direction of state control.A proper division 
of public and private right based upon Anglo-American legal 
experience was apparently the goal of the courts. 

The subject of banking was important during this period 
and some 132 decisions involving banks are listed in Abbott. 
In the case of Att. General vs Utica Insurance Company *° 
the court held that prior to a restraining statute, the right of 
banking was a common law right. The trend of the courts 
at this time with regard to banks appears to be in the direc- 
tion of strict regulation. The legislative controls were, in 
the main, upheld.*! After 1839 the courts were more critical 
of the state’s banking laws.**? A survey of other decisions 
bearing on other economic topics reveals that the greatest 
number of decisions listed by Abbott for this period deal 
with partnership. Two hundred and thirty-seven decisions, 
approximately all listed, testify to the importance of the 
partnership as a legal form of business enterprise during this 
period. Decisions dealing with joint-stock associations and 
business trusts number only ten. Under the general heading 
of commerce and having a specific bearing on the inspection 
laws in particular were the decisions in Stokes and Gilbert 
vs Corporation of New York® and Ingersoll and Ingersoll 
vs Keroner.§* In both decisions the courts held that trade 
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restrictions were valid.*> The subject of highways produced 
about 62 decisions and that of bridges around twenty. 

In short, the courts imposed no outstanding legal obstacles 
in the way of business nor did they create any barrier pre- 
venting reasonable legislation by the state. Throughout the 
period however, especially after 1830, opposition to the 
paternalism of the state was manifested. The opposition took 
different forms. Politicians opposed the growth of privilege 
and monopoly in the granting of bank and corporation 
charters. Business men resented interference with their busi- 
nesses as in the case of the inspection laws. Leaders of the 
government, such as Loomis and Hoffman, feared the rising 
state debt and unsound financial politics resulting from 
excessive state aid. 

The inspection laws were attacked several times by peti- 
tions to the legislature urging their repeal. These petitions 
came principally from New York City and in most cases 
were ignored. Thus in 1831, 1832, 1838 and again in 1839 
protests against the laws were filed in Albany. The New 
York Chamber of Commerce spearheaded the attack,** 
although interestingly enough it was a group of New York 
merchants of tobacco who urged the retention of the tobacco 
inspection law.*? After 1840 the protest increased to a point 
that by constitutional amendment such inspection laws were 
prohibited by the Constitution of 1846. 

The Constitution of 1821 was framed in a social setting 
that was still agrarian rather than industrial. It was shaped 
more by farmers than by merchants and as a result it was a 
conservative document, more political than economic. Aside 
from the move for popular voting divorced of property quali- 
fications, the only outstanding feature of the Constitution of 
1821 was the requirement that corporations could be chart- 
ered only by a two-thirds vote in each branch of the legis 
lature.** This section was designed to lessen the influence 
of lobbies and to reduce the possibility of scandals associated 
with the chartering of corporations by special act. It remain- 
ed for the Constitution of 1846 to revise the practices of the 
state with regard to the economy and establish principles 
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destined to guide the state through the remainder of the 
19th century. 

The period 1822 to 1840 shows feverish expansion of com- 
merce and industry. Corporations and banks increased in 
number, a great canal system was completed, the foundation 
of a network of railroads started, a panic experienced in 
1837, and finally, due to its contribution to economic expan- 
sion, the state had its credit so impaired that drastic steps 
would have to be undertaken to restore it. The partnership 
between the state and business, especially the resulting scan- 
dals of graft, and the increasing public debt, produced 
demands among liberals, working men, and the more con- 
servative politicians from the rural sections that this partner- 
ship be more closely supervised by removing some of the 
power of the legisiature through constitutional reform. 

The Convention of 1846 was a body of hard working 
delegates, many of whom had had first hand experience 
with the problems the convention had to grapple with and 
the convention as a whole had the advantage of recent exper- 
ience to guide it on the subjects of public debt, state aid to 
private enterprise, and so forth. In one historian’s opinion 
the convention was a people’s convention and it chief inno- 
vation was in uniting the sphere of legislative action in the 
constitution. “The restraints which the Constitution of 1846 
placed upon the legislature may be ranked as the most 
valuable service performed by the Constitution.” ** The 
superiority of the Constitution of 1846 over its predecessor 
in the field of the relationship between state government and 
business, attests to the history of that relationship after 1821. 

Beginning with the incorporation of the Bank of North 
America in 1782 the legislature followed the practice of 
chartering banks by special acts of incorporation. Almost 
from the beginning this practice involved the question of 
charters with politics and in the early years the Republicans 
charged the Federalists with favoritism in issuing charters.*° 
These factional disputes, together with the strong democratic 
propensities of the Republicans led to opposition to the 
chartering of banks by special act. During the ‘twenties there 
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was a rush to obtain bank charters and as a result many 
scandals ensued. This further intensified the popular opposi- 
tion to this power of the legislature.** The growing volume 
of banks led the legislature to pass restraining acts begin- 
ning in 1804 and later, supported by Governor Van Buren, 
created the sufety fund. In 1838 the legislature passed a full 
banking act and under it 38 banking associations were 
formed with a capital of nearly $9,000,000. Throughout the 
period the legislature passed many banking acts. On the 
whole the legislation was acceptable and when the delegates 
of 1846 met they were concerned principally with the ques- 
tion of chartering banks. On the 29th of June the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency presented a report to the 
delegates suggesting seven propositions, two of them being: 


1. Prohibiting the legislature from granting any special 
bank charters and requiring banks to be incorpor- 
ated under general laws. 

2. Abrogation of the provision of the existing constitu- 
tion requiring a 2/3 vote for the corporation of a 
bank. 


There was little discussion or debate and the recommenda- 
tions, all seven, were adapted and formed Article Eight of 
the new constitution. 

The history of the corporation in New York affords points 
of similarity with that of banks. There was the practice of 
chartering a corporation by special act of the legislature,® 
the great increase in corporations after 1830, and lastly as 
in the case of the kanks, the same opposition, first to corpora- 
tions per se, holding them to be monopolies representing 
special privilege, and second to the power of the legislature 
to grant charters. In the 1846 convention the Standing Com- 
mittee on Corporations reported six propositions to the 
delegates.** The proposition concerning special acts of 
chartering created some difficulty among the delegates after 
they had accepted four and rejected one of the remaining 
five. After considerable debate a compromise was arrived at, 
permitting the chartering of a corporation by general law 
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but allowing the legislature to charter by special acts in some 
cases. 

The problem of the expense of canal construction and 
of public aid to private enterprise were joined after 1840 in 
the minds of the people of the state. Increasing state debt 
and impairment of state credit were the results of a reckless 
policy of borrowing to expand the canal system and to a 
lesser degree the result of loans of state credit to private 
companies. From 1838 to 1842 the state debt increased 
$16,229,141.68 ** and state bonds declined in price. On the 
eve of 1846 the state debt was $17,000,000, which together 
with a contingent debt of $1,750,000 and a treasury debt of 
more than $5,000,000, made a total of $25,250,000.°° More 
than two-thirds of this debt was due to canal construction, 
of which more than $5,000,000 was the result of loans to 
corporations. In 1842 the Democrats, under the leadership 
of Hoffman, enacted a “‘stop-tax’”’ law ** which stopped most 
canal work and imposed a one mill direct tax as a means of 
increasing the state’s revenues. 

With the history of canal finance and of state aid to indus- 
try before them, the delegates to the convention of 1846 
needed little to convince them that the state had gone too 
far in its financial policies. The time had come to evaluate 
the philosophy of paternalism and take government out of 
private enterprise. The sections proposed by the canal and 
finance committees were accepted. Future aid to corporations 
was prohibited *’ and the canal system was put on a sound 
fiscal basis.** State debt was taken out of the legislature, 
except under certain conditions.®® Incorporation, including 
banks,”° was placed under a general law.”! In short, the 
delegates who gathered in the convention found that they 
had the task of writing a constitution for the government 
of a society whose economy was rich, varied and strong. The 
constitution they drew up, in the eyes of its critics, was 
admirably suited to this purpose. In spite of constitutional 
changes later, its major provisions remained in force through- 
out the remainder of the century and into the next. 

The evidence appears to indicate, based upon this brief 
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survey of New York State political and economic history 
from 1819 to 1846, that the role of the government in the 
state’s economy in those decades was an active, extensive, and 
important one. The philosophy of paternalism, so typical 
of the 18th century government, appears to have had a bene- 
ficial effect, for it is a moot point whether under the auspices 
of laissez-faire the economy would have developed as it did. 
It is true that the necessary economic stimuli for expanding 
economy were present in New York during this period. 
Such stimuli as increasing population, demand for con- 
sumer goods, and so forth, could supply a necessary motiva- 
tion for expansion, but the capital requiremets for a trans- 
portation system, largely in the form of fixed costs, could 
possibly have served to deter investors if there hadn’t been 
confidence derived from the fact that the state was an active 
partner. A rigorous policy of laissez-faire would have rele- 
gated the state to its purely political functions, and in the 
face of non-intervention by the state, capitalists might well 
have hestitated to privately undertake such large commit- 
ments. 

This economic paternalism, however did not extend to 
the worker. Factory and labor legislation was not necessarily 
due to class bias, for such legislation was just making its 
appearance in England at this time, and England was far 
more advanced industrially. This type of legislation appears 
to come later, as the problems of the worker become graver. 
In New York in 1819 to 1846 the problem first was to 
develop a commercial economy and in this task the state 
government took an active part. 

The paternalism of the state government, however, did not 
create extensive regulations and foster a huge bureaucracy. 
Large areas were to be found in the state’s economy for 
private enterprise. The state’s role, apparently, was to give 
financial support where needed, to regulate where needed, 
and to do so at all times on a local rather than statewide 
basis. It allowed the individual to function as he saw fit 
within such restrictions and individual initiative was 
respected. 
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THE DIMINUTIVE SLOOP HARLEQUIN 


JAMES G. LYDON* 


HE year 1756 witnessed the opening of the fourth 

great intercolonial struggle between France and Eng- 

land; the Seven Years War. A period of unrest pre- 
ceded the actual outbreak of hostilities in both Europe and 
America. This quasi-war lasted for well over a year. Pri- 
vateering interests in England and her American colonies 
strained at the leash as they saw fat prizes falling into the 
hands of the Royal Navy. With the memory of the successes 
of King George’s War in mind New York merchants glee- 
fully anticipated the news from Europe. Even before the 
colony was officially notified that a state of war existed in 
Europe two New York vessels, fully manned and well pro- 
visioned, were anchored at the Hook. In all, five ships needed 
little more than their privateering commissions to break 
out their bright red jacks and proceed on their cruises 
against French shipping. 

One of these was the sloop Harlequin carrying eight three 
pounders, ten swivel guns and a crew of forty-five men. She 
was to prove one of the most successful of New York's 
seventy-odd privateers. For almost five years, under seven 
different commanders, the diminutive Harlequin sailed 
against the French, returning to port again and again with 
rich prizes.’ 

Her first voyage was made under Captain David Fenton. 
She left Sandy Hook on the 12th of August, 1756, and on 
the 28th engaged an eighteen gun ship for more than an 
hour. The engagement was broken off when one of her guns 
burst, killing and wounding several of her small comple- 


* Mr. Lydon, a graduate of Harvard, has taken masters’ degrees at Boston 
and Columbia Universities, both in history. He is presently a candidate for 
a doctorate in philosophy at Columbia. His major interest is in the colonial 
period and this paper is an excerpt from his New York Privateering to 
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ment. Four days later in Latitude 32° Longitude 59° 57’ she 
came up with the one-hundred-and-fifty-ton schooner 
L’ Americquaine, commanded by Michael Juan. The prize 
was bound for Nantes with a cargo of sugar, cotton and 
coffee value at £7,000, New York currency. This was the 
first capture made by a New York privateer and the Har- 
lequin proudly escorted her back to port, where they berthed 
on September 17th after a 35 day cruise.* 

After refitting, the little sloop put to sea under a new 
commander, Captain Peter Healey. On November 13, 1756, 
she made another valuable capture, the snow L’Aurora, a 
sugar carrier homeward bound from Martinique. This prize 
was taken in the Mona Passage between Hispanola and 
Puerto Rico, the route most commonly used by vessels 
returning to Europe from the Windward Isles. The Harle- 
quin arrived at New York with the French snow exactly 
seven weeks from the time of her departure.* 

With his prize money Captain Healey bought a one-six- 
teenth share in the privateer sloop George, and became her 
commander.’ As a result of this the Harlequin made her 
third and fourth cruises under Captain Thomas Doran. The 
sloop continued her successful way. In May of 1757 she 
received a share of Le St. Bernard and retook the brig Salem 
from a French prize crew. Though the latter was laden with 
West Indian produce she had been in French hands for but 
46 hours so the privateersmen received only one-fifth of her 
value as salvage.° 

The privateer sailed again to cruise off the sugar islands 
in early July, 1757. Oa the 20th of the following month, 
in company with the Rhode Island brig King Hendrick, 
Captain Tomkins, three sail were sighted and the Harlequin 
and King Hendrick gave chase. The pursued proved to be 
three French vessels, two ships and a brig, bound Martinique 
for old France. They were heavily laden with cargoes of 
sugar, cotton and coffee. Two of them, the ship St.. Francis, 
M. Duboie, and the brig Quatre Amis, M. Duran, were 
sent to Newport while the third, L’Ariomphane, M. Arnaud, 
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reached New York with the Harlequin on the 9th of Sep- 
tember.® 


The sloop remained in port only long enough to repleven 
and again weighed anchor. She put to sea, to pursue 
her fortune-strewed course under a new first officer, Henry 
Lane. With the Hook but fifteen days behind, the Harlequin 
fell in with the Letter of Marque ship Marechal de Richelieu, 
Jean Francois DelBroil, inward bound from Martinique 
with an extremely rich cargo. Though the little sloop 
engaged her for more than five hours the King Hendrick 
of Rhode Island, which was in sight, did not come up to 
join in the battle. Captain Tomkins was evidently content 
to claim a share in the prize by virtue of having been in 
sight when she struck. This caused ill feeling between the 
crews of the two privateers and the New York “Mercury” 
in commenting on this capture accused Tomkins of coward- 
ice while praising the crew of the Harlequin for their gal- 
lant efforts. The actions of the Rhode Islanders were not 
uncommon in the guerre de course. The value of the prize 
was further enhanced by the fact that she had ransomed an 
English vessel a few days before for £ 5,000. The Harlequin 
made port with this her seventh prize on November 23rd, 
having been at sea but five weeks.’ 

Before her purchase for a privateer the little sloop had 
been a pilot boat at New York, which accounts for the fol- 
lowing comment in the Boston Newsletter of January 2, 
1758. “The little Pilot Boat Harlequin is sailed (under the 
Command of Capt. James Wright) in order to Pilot in some 
more French Vessels.” * Early in May Captain Wright 
ranged his sloop alongside a fourteen gun ship. In this battle 
Lieutenant Nevan was killed, Antonio, “a Portagee,” lost 
his arm and two other crew members were lightly wounded. 
The Harlequin’s hull was damaged by enemy fire and she 
was forced to discontinue the attack. During May and June 
the raider took, in consort with two Rhode Island vessels, 
two prizes. One was Le Semidore, formerly of Rhode Island, 
bound from Bourdeaux to Cap Francois in Haiti. The other 
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was a French-Dutch sloop trading out of Curacoa; both 
were sent into Newport for condemnation.’® 

On June 10th the saucy little privateer was chased by a 
man-of-war and three frigates off the “Cap” but managed to 
show them her heels."! In July she gave battle to a French 
ship of twenty guns. They exchanged twelve broadsides but 
the small caliber guns of the sloop did little damage to the 
“Monsieur” and Wright was forced to leave the French ship. 
The cruise ended on August 18th when the privateer return- 
ed to port with no further success to report." 

Almost immediately she took on provisions and water in 
preparation for another raid on French shipping. Led by 
Captain Nathaniel Slooe the complement of the Harlequin 
took three more enemy vessels, further enriching the owners 
and themselves. A small sloop laden with sugars was captured 
and sold in the West Indies for £1,500. Two others, the 
St. Leger and the St. Esprit were sent to New York for con- 
demnation. Both were bound from Martinique to Old 
France and carried valuable cargoes of island produce." 

Though the privateering fever among the New York mer- 
chants was abating, the owners of the Harlequin gambled 
on her continued success. The privateer, which had been 
at sea almost continually for three years, was now sent to 
dry-dock, throughly overhauled and lengthened ten feet." 
By early 1760 she was again cruising the Caribbean trade 
routes with remarkable luck. Among the prizes gathered in 
by Captain Slooe was a Dutch ship which he sent into 
Antigua. The Admiralty judge there condemned her cargo 
of French sugars but released the ship as Dutch property.?® 
News that the Harlequin had been taken by a French priva- 
teer and ransomed for a thousand dollars proved false and 
she came into harbor in late August.1® 

In less than a month she made for the open sea under 
Captain James Oman. The little vessel rode out several 
damaging storms but was forced to jettison some of her guns 
and seastores. The rough weather continued and on October 
12th she went aground on a reef at the Bermudas. Two 
more guns and all the carriages went by the board before 
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she was lightened enough to be gotten into the harbor of 
St. George’s. After some minor repairs there, she made her 
way to St. Kitts to rearm.’ A short time later while cruising 
in the Bite of Leoganne off Haiti she came up with and took 
the snow Guillaume Le Cinq, sailing Port au Prince for 
Curacoa. Though the snow carried a Dutch sea brief she 
was condemned at the New York Court of Admiralty." 

This was the last prize taken by the Harlequin. Her skein 
of luck had run its course. In March of 1761 one of her 
small-boats was picked up off Crooked Island Passage with 
five men aboard. They brought the news their ship had been 
castaway on Ackland’s Key. The crew appears to have been 
saved and some of her guns and rigging salvaged.’* Thus 
the Harlequin ended her amazing career quite ingloriously 
on a little known coral reef. 

Though this privateer did not take as many prizes as 
some of the larger New York commerce-destroyers, her suc- 
cess was phenomenal. Considering the difference in com- 
parative investments, the percentage of profit which her 
shares returned probably greatly exceeded those of her com- 
panion vessels. Thirteen of her captures were taken unaided 
and the profits from the remaining eight were shared with 
various other privateers. A conservative estimate of the value 
of the Harlequin’s prizes would approach £ 50,000, New 
York money.*° 

Taking this figure as the value of the prizes captured by 
the little Harlequin it is possible to estimate the probable 
profits she returned to her owners and crew. To spread the 
risk of such speculations in privateers, ownership was oftea 
divided into the hands of as many as 32 men. However, due 
to the small size of this vessel only six men owned shares. 
The names of four of these can be discovered. They were 
John Lawrence, Lawrence Kortwright, Richard Sharpe, and 
the firm of Greg and Cunningham.”? 

If we consider that this privateer had six. owners we are 
enabled to estimate the individual profits of each share- 
holder. In general, the spoils of a cruise were divided into 
a sixty-forty ratio with captain and crew receiving the larger 
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percentage. This would mean that the owners’ share over 
the five year period amounted to some £ 20,009, or about 
£ 3,330 each. From this sum must be subtracted the original 
cost of the privateer plus the additional expenses for repairs, 
provisions and war like stores needed during the time of her 
commission. Considering the size of the Harlequin and her 
small complement the original outfit could not have much 
exceeded £500 per owner. Adding another £500 for pro- 
visions, etc. we can say that the total investment of one 
shareholder did not exceed £1,000. Subtracting this sum 
from the £ 3,330 each received in prize money we find the 
total profit was £ 2,330, a capital increase of some 233%. 
During King George’s War and again between 1756 and 
1763 there was a continual exchange in privateer’s shares at 
New York. Therefore those who bought or sold shares in 
the Harlequin during her career as a commerce-destroyer 
received different percentages of her profits as her success 
varied. As far as can be determined the prizes of the Harle- 
quin were never involved in costly prize-court litigations 
and therefore little of the profits was lost to owner and 
crew in this way. It is to be doubted that any of her owners 
lost money in venturing upon the Harlequin’s success. 
From the estimated value of her prizes and the knowledge 
that her crew ordinarily numbered about 50 men it is pos- 
sible to determine the amount of prize money they received. 
As an example, a crewman with one share would have 
been given approximately £ 60 as his portion of the schooner 
L’Ameriquaine, which was valued at £7,000. Certainly excel- 
lent pay for a voyage of little more than a month. Shipped 
on the basis of no prize, no pay, the fortunate privateersmen 
of the Harlequin continually enriched themselves at the 
expense of the French merchant marine. A man serving 
before the mast on the little sloop’s several cruises would 
have received about £430 in prize money, an immense 
amount for a seaman in that era. The lure of such profits 
often stranded merchantmen in the port of New York as 
their crews jumped ship to volunteer as privateersmen. In 
the case of the Harlequin, since she laid over in port for such 
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a short time between cruises, it is probable that many of 
her complement reshipped again and again. In any event 
she could not long have waited applicants for berths aboard 
her for all of New York knew of the fabulous “Harlequin’s 
luck.” 

Of the seven officers who commanded the privateer on 
her various cruises five, David Fenton, Peter Healey, Thomas 
Doran, James Wright and James Oman, later commanded 
other New York commerce-destroyers. Captain Healey after 
one cruise was enabled to buy a share in the sloop George. 
His share of the one prize L’Aurora must have exceeded 
£ 300 and that of Captain Doran after the sale of the three 
vessels taken with the King Hendrick was nearly £500. 
Apparently these men used the little Harlequin as a stepping- 
stone to greater things and probably all of them invested 
their profits in their new commands after leaving her. 

The continual success of the diminutive Harlequin caught 
the interest and fancy of all New York. Her return to port 
with each rich prize was hailed by seamen and merchants 
alike. It was all the more amazing as other larger and better 
armed privateers often returned prizeless. One of the taverns 
along the waterfront was named for her and when she was 
lost in 1761 two keels were immediately laid with the idea 
of perpetuating her name and fame.** 

1 New York Mercury, 8/9/1756 

2 New York Mercury, 9/13/1756; Boston Newsletter, 9/18/1756; New York 
Gazette and Post-Boy, 9/20/1756. Henceforth the names of these newspapers 
will be respectively abbreviated as NYM; BNL; and NYPB. 

3“Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of the Colony of New York” on 
file in the National Archives. BNL, 12/23/56; NYM, 12/13/56; NYPB, 
12/13/56. 

4New York Historical Society Collections, (1896) “Abstracts of Wills”, 
Vol. 5, p. 424. 

5 “Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of the Colony of New York” NYPB 
6/18/57. 

6 NYPB, 9/12/57; NYM, 9/12/57; BNL, 9/15/57. 

7 NYM, 11/28/57; NYPB, 11/28/57, 12/19/57; BNL, 12/8/57. 

8 BNL, 1/2/58. 

9 NYM, 4/17/58. 

10NYPB, 5/15/58, 6/26/58; NYM, 5/15/58, 6/19/58; BNL, 6/22/58; New- 
port Mercury, 6/19/58. 

11 NYM, 7/3/58. 

12 NYM, 8/21/58; BNL, 8/31/58. 
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13 “Vice-Admiralty Records of New York”; NYPB, 7/2/59; 7/30/59; NYM. 
7/30/59; BNL, 5/31/59. 

14NYM, 10/8/59. 

15 NYM, 8/4/60; BNL, 8/14/60. 

16 NYM, 6/2/60; 6/9/60. 

17 NYPB, 11/20/60; NYM, 11/24/60; BNL, 11/28/60. 

18 NYM, 2/2/61; NYPB, 2/5/61; BNL, 2/19/61; C. M. Hough, Reports 
of Cases in the Vice-Admiralty Court of the Colony of New York: (New 
Haven-1925) p. 185-6. 

19 NYM, 4/27/61; BNL, 4/30/61. 

20 See list of prizes on next page. 

21 Waddel Cunningham Letter Book, 1756-1757 at New York Historical 
Society; “Letter to Thomas Greg” dated 9/19/1756. Gerard G. Beekman 
Copy Book, 1752-1770, at New York Historical Society; “Letter to William 
Beekman” dated 11/25/1757. Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in Office 
of the Secretary of State, Albany, New York; Part II, p. 674. 

22 NYM, 6/21/62; W. H. Bayles, Old Taverns of New York, (New York- 
1915). 


PRIZE LIST OF THE SLOOP HARLEQUIN: 1756-1761 


PRIZE CARGO ENTERED ESTIMATED VALUE 


Schooner 
Ameriquaine sugars N.Y. 9/17/1756 £ 7,000 


Snow 
Aurora cocoa, £ 10,000 
170 tons sugar, N.Y. 12/11/1756 

coffee, 


Snow 
St. Bernard sugars .. ¥. 4/30/1757 £ 800 (1/5) 
(Taken in consort) 


Ship 

St. Francis cotton, .I. 9/1757 £ 4,000 (14) 
sugar, 
coffee, 
cocoa 


Ship 

Ariomphane cotton, N.Y. 9/9/1757 
sugar, 
coffee, 
cocoa 


Brig 
Quatre Amis cotton, R.I. 9/1757 £ 2,000 (14) 
sugar, 
coffee, 
cocoa 
(Taken in consort, all three) 


drig 
Salem sugar, N.Y. 6/11/1757 £ 500 (1/5) 
rum 


20%" 
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Ship 
Marechal 
de Richelieu 


Sloop-70 tons 


Tue Dimincutive Stoop HARLEQUIN 


sugar, 
coffee, 
cotton 


£ 5,000 
£ 1,250 


dry goods R.I. 4/30/1758 £ 1,000 


(Taken in consort) 


Brigt 
Semidore 


(In consort) 
Sloop 


Ship 
St. Esprit 


(In consort) 


Sloop 
St. Leger 


Schooner 


Ship 300 tons 


flour, 
wine, 
pork 


£ 1,600 


sugars West Indies £ 1,500 


sugar, mM. E: 
coffee 


6/12/175 £ 2,500 


sugars N.Y. 7/25/1759 £ 1,000 
£ 500 


£ 5,000 


coffee St. Kitts 6/16/1760 


sugars Antigua 7/1760 


Only cargo since she was Dutch.) 


5 Prizes 


Snow 
truillaume 
Le Cing 


West Indies £ 2,000 


sugars N.Y. 1/30/1761 £ 2.000 


TOTAL = £ 50,650 


(ly) 


lo of ransom) 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND LONG ISLAND 
IN THE STEAM SHIP ROBERT FULTON 


AUG. 9-11, 1821 


Jacos Harvey 
Davip M. Ferns, Ed.* 


Jacob Harvey found an unusually good life for an Irish immi- 
grant in America. He was to come a Jong but far from tedious 
way from the time he landed in New York in May, 1816, as a 
young apprentice of 21. That his family in Ireland: was also 
unusual is indicated in its Quaker beliefs, its social prominence 
and its financial position in the city and county of Limerick. 
The linen trade in particular and the dealings of a merchant in 
general kept the father, Joseph Massey Harvey, in touch with 
local and world affairs. 

As apprentice to and then partner of Abraham Bell, New 
York merchant and Quaker, Jacob Harvey became deeply 
involved in the commercial life of the city. He indulged from 
time to time in speculations for himself in flaxseed, apples, and 
cotton, but, in the main, he devoted his business time to the 
exporting of American products, particulariy seed to Ireland, 
and the importation of English and Irish products. His faithful 
correspondence with his father contains much on _ prices, 
prospects, market conditions, and competitors and allies in the 
everlasting battle for cargoes and ships. His friends and rivals 
were many and from most of the prominent commercial houses 
in the City. In the 1830’s, Harvey became Secretary to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York and director in several insurance 
companies. 

Harvey seemed to cherish his social evenings and their intel- 
lectual rewards more than the commercial days and their 
pecuniary rewards. He was a member of the Book Club along 

° Mr. Feins took his bachelor’s degree from the College of the City of New 
York in 1937, his master’s from Columbia University in 1939. He is a teacher 
of history in the New York City high schools and is presently at work on a 


biography of Jacob Harvey and his times. He is a candidate for a doctoral 
degree at Columbia. 
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with Philip Hone and a host of other prominent people. He also 
belonged to the Bread and Cheese Club which numbered among 
its members a rising generation of poets and authors: Rodman 
Drake, Fitz-Greene Halleck, James Fenimore Cooper, Gulian 
Verplanck, and others. As son-in-law of the then famous Dr. 
David Hosack, Harvey moved in the best scientific, literary, 
artistic, and social circles New York and the country could offer. 

As a Quaker, Harvey became involved more than he desired 
in the conflict that split the Society of Friends during the 1820's 
between the Orthodox and the New Lights. The latter, led by 
Elias Hicks, practically captured the Society in a protest com- 
pounded of opposition on doctrinal matters and a revolt against 
English influence. The split was deep and Harvey, for one, 
looked upon the vitriolic controversy with a Quaker horror of 
acrimony. Consequently by 1827 he left the Society, although 
he never failed to report in his correspondence the continued 
efforts of the Quakers on behalf of the less favored members of 
society. 

Harvey was not a democrat. Fe deplored the broadening of 
the suffrage base and believed that nowhere else could the insti- 
tutions of this new country be duplicated with any success. 
Though he voted for Jackson ir 1832 and Van Buren in 1836, 
by 1840 he is an apologetic Whig. He was a merchant, a respect- 
able and “better” member of the community and with his fellow 
respectables, felt it his duty to favor Harrison over Van Buren. 
On the other hand, Harvey took the ideal of stewardship of 
wealth seriously and his life was filled with sincerely benevolent 
attempts to ameliorate the conditions of the Irish and the 
Negroes in New York. Despite his respect for property, he was 
strongly anti-slavery; despite his hatred of slavery, he could find 
it possible to admire Calhoun. For his efforts on behalf of the 
Irish during the 20’s and 30's, there was little recognition, for 
Harvey was not an Irish nationalist. The problems of his home- 
land and its people deeply concerned him and occupied a con- 
siderable portion of his correspondence with parents and friends 
on both sides of the water. Catholic Emancipation, the plight of 
the Irish peasant, separation from England were all prominent 
in his letters. However, he had a deep faith in England and 
England’s willingness and ability to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment with Ireland. 

Similarly, Harvey had great faith in the Anglo-American 
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mission in the world. He feared most of all a break in Anglo- 
American friendship. The prominence of his family in South 
Ireland and his own social and commercial position in New York 
made it easier for him to reach the eye and ear of statesmen in 
both Washington and London, and Harvey lost no opportunity 
to write long, pithy, and welcome letters of information and 
advice to both places. Among his correspondents were Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Morpeth, T. Spring-Rice, James Spedding, 
Charles Buller Jr., and others in England, and Silas Wright, 
William Seward, Daniel Webster, John Randolph, and many 
others in America. 

Toward the end of his life, Harvey was called upon to perform 
heroic service in connection with the Irish famine. A. Bell & Co. 
had always been a leading agency for assisting Irish immigrants, 
for locating lost brothers and sisters, for remitting hard earned 
money to Ireland. During 1846 and 1847, Harvey was outstand- 
ing in raising money and food for Irish relief. Thanks were 
profuse at last though in some cases too late for Harvey died of 
tuberculosis in late 1847. Obituaries and expressions of sorrow 
and condolence were many. 

Harvey’s business affairs and insatiable curiosity combined to 
lead him about the country. He made trips through New York 
to Niagara Falls and Canada; across the country to Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and the West; to Philadelphia for a Friends meeting; to 
England and Ireland and back. In each case, he kept very 
detailed notes on all he heard and saw. These journals were 
primarily for his parents and members of his family “home” in 
Ireland. He had the notes bound, often cepied several times, 
and circulated among his American friends before mailing them 
to Limerick. 

In August, 1821, Harvey boarded the Robert Fulton, described 
as the first Sound steamer, for a trip heralded as the first voyage 
around Long Island in a steamship. The Fulton, built in 1813, 
though fifteen feet shorter than the pioneer Clermont’s 149 
feet, had almost twice the displacement, 327 tons to 182, of the 
earlier ship. With a beam of 30 ft. 9 inches and an 8’ 9” hold, 
the Fulton undoubtedly was the latest thing in water transporta- 
tion.? As usual, Harvey kept a careful account of the trip. This 
account comes to 36 manuscript pages and here follows. 
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Narrative of a voyage round Long Island in the Steam Ship 
Robert Fulton 
1821 8'®mo 9m 

Precisely at 9 oClock this morning, the signal was given by 
our Captain to cast off the rope which held the ship to the wharf, 
& we immediately got under weigh amidst the plaudits of 
thousands of spectators, who had assembled from all quarters 
to witness the departure of our Party on this novel voyage. 
Upon passing the United States Ship Franklin which lay in the 
East river, our band of music struck up the National airs of 
“Hail Columbia” & “Yankee Doddle” which were 1epeated by 
their musicians—but to our three cheers (enthusiastically given) 
they returned no kindred salutation. For this want of civility in 
them, I heard no satisfactory reason assigned—perhaps it arose 
from the same principle of pride which frequently prevents a 
Gentleman in Broadway from reciprocating the warm salute of 
some humble acquaintance whom he considers a degree below 
him in rank. 

The weather was peculiarly fine for this season of the year— 
a brisk breeze from the North kept the atmosphere sufficiently 
cool for our comfort & rendered the intervention of an awning 
between the sun & the deck of the ship almost unnecessary. . 

Our company consisted of about one hundred & forty pas- 
sengers (of whom thirty or thereabouts were Ladies) exclusive 
of a band of music who had volunteered their services, & the 
usual crew, servants etc. As might naturally be supposed from 
the nature of the voyage, the company presented an odd medley 
of character & disposition. In one part of the vessel stood the 
thrifty shopkeeper, revolving in his mind the probable loss his 
absence would occasion, & recollecting whether, in giving his: 
last direction to his son & future successor, he had been suffic- 
iently explicit in the detail respecting the goods on hand, prices, 
& persons to be trusted. Not far removed from him & equal in! 
anxiety of mind, stood the adventurous merchant, thoughtfully 
reflecting upon the contents of his dispatches which he had that 
morning put on board the regular Packet-ship & striving in 
vain to fix his eyes in any other direction while yet a ship’s 
mast at the wharf was visible. Next to him, in an oratorical 
position, his eyes resting upon the stately dome of the City Hall, 
stood the lawyer who, with professional gravity of countenance, 
was thinking of the last legal battle in which he had been 
worsted—or preparing his logical powers for an approaching 
contest, interrupting his cogitations now & then to recognize & 
salute a passing client. But removed from all these characters, 
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& leaning over the railings in a kind of mental abstraction, was 
the profound Philosopher, tracing per adventure, the progress 
of Steam boats from the first puny attempt of Robert Fulton, to 
the present “Phlogobombos” which so appropriately bears his 
name—or perhaps ruminating upon the connection which exists 
in the grand chain of Nature between the Fishes of the deep 
(his favourite study) & the odd Fishes which surrounded him! 
... but to proceed with our voyage! At 10 oClock, we passed the 
Narows & entered the outward harbor, where the encreased size 
of the waves & occasional foam on their tops, caused many of 
the Ladies to turn pale at the idea of sea sickness to which these 
appearances naturally gave rise. The countenances of some 
wished for a return to the City which, however their tongues 
had the firmness not to correlate. 

A short distance below the Narrows, the Ship Benjamin, with 
all sails set, glided swiftly by & was welcomed with “Hail Colum- 
bia” by our band. At the same time, the Steam boat Franklin 
was seen at a considerable distance, with her streamer of black 
smoke rising towards the clouds; & numerous fishing smacks in 
the offing completed the nautical variety of the prospect. 

Midway between the Narrows & bar, the Revenue Cutter ap- 
proached us & sent on board to Capt. Cahoone (who was our 
sailing Master for the trip) a fine supply of bait to the great 
satisfaction of those among the Party who were anticipating the 
pleasure of a few hours fishing on the Banks, but unluckily for 
them—tho’ fortunately for the innocent inhabitants of the deep 
the sea was too rough to permit us to cast anchor, so that after 
a few moments consultation between the Captain & Pilot, the 
latter was ordered to steer for Long Branch & leave the fishes in 
the undisturbed possession of their liberty. 

By 12 oClock, we had crossed the bar & were proceeding 
rapidly along the Jersey shore in full view of the Neversink hills 
which, clad with green foliage to their tops, formed a promient 
feature in the landscape. With evident gratification serenely 
expressed on his countenance, the Philosopher gazed upon those 
speaking monuments of his barometrical accuracy & to a question 
from a passenger, he smilingly replied “Yes Sir, that is Mount 
Mitchell, which I had the honor to measure in company with my 
friend Capt. Cahoone & others some years ago. I performed 
a great public service in undeceiving the public as to the actual 
height of those hills & I dare say I have thus been the means of 
saving the lives of many passengers & the loss of many ships for 
which, by the way, I think the Insurance Offices ought to have 
given me a service of plate”! We all freely granted to the 
learned Doctor the need of praise, & thus encouraged, he pro- 
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ceeded (with his accustomed fluency) to lecture upon the 
heights & distances, hills & clouds, until like Ladies at the 
Theatre, we grew anxious for a change of scenes. 

The first view of the “Ocean’s broad expanses” had an in- 
stantaneous effect upon the already mutinous stomachs of the 
Ladies, & some of the gentlemen’s—& the railings of the ship 
were soon pressed by many a delicate arm, whose languishing 
owner was obliged to pay an unwilling tribute to old Neptune, 
& confess his subjection to his powers! My sympathy was excited 
for a pretty young lady who had come on board in the morning 
all life & animation, but now her vivacity had disappeared, the 
rose had fled from her cheeks & to use an elegant expression “she 
looked pale, bilious, & interesting’! She was surrounded by 
several professed comforters whose condolence like the medicine 
of a Quack encreased instead of curing her sickness. She did not 
remain long upon deck, but sought her berth in the cabin, 
whither she was soon followed by most of the other Ladies who 
were fellow sufferers. 

At 2 oClock, we came too off Long Branch & observed the 
signal previously agreed on, flying on the Flag staff. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the water was quite too rough for a small boat 
to come from the shore, & therefore, after waiting for a short 
time, during which the band played some national tunes, & 
the company on board exchanged looks thro’ spy glasses with 
those on shore, our Captain issued his command, & we quickly 
changed our course to E.N.E. having a stiff breeze in our favor 
which considerably encreased the speed of our vessel. In a short 
time the hotels, trees, hills, & finally Mount Mitchell itself, sunk 
beneath the horizon, & as the Long Island shore was scarecly 
perceptible, we felt ourselves almost alone on the wide ocean, 
& at the mercy of the billows. which tossed us about from side 
to side, regardless of the piteous sighs which every moment 
escaped from our Fair Sufferers. 

About 3 oClock, Dinner was announced, but altho’ upon 
shore, that important meal is generally an efficient comforter 
for some of the petty “Miseries of life’—yet on this occasion the 
tempting roast beef, smoking like a steam engine, the delicate 
leg of mutton, peeping thro’ its rich sauce, the boiled chickens 
rivalling in the whiteness of their skins, the necks of the Ladies, 
nay, even the potatoes, whose bursting sides bespoke an Irish 
extraction—all were left to “waste their fragrance on the desert 
air” by the majority of the company. There were however one 
or two worthy aldermen, a few lawyers, the learned Dr. M. & 
myself who, setting sea sickness at defiance, were determined to 
ply our trusty knives & forks for the entertainment of the com- 
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pany, & our own enjoyment. Inspired by the exercise, the Philos- 
opher perceived an opening for his oratory, & turning to the 
Gentleman who sat at the head of the table, he observed “Do 
not suppose Sir, that I am only enjoying the contents of those 
dishes, while I sit at table. No, Sir, I am reflecting upon the 
sublimity of our situation—the illimitable ocean is around us, 
the illimitable sky above us, & the Sun has not yet sunk behind 
the waves—we are in the meantime floating in this splendid ves- 
sel.” “Phlogobombos Doctor” said a wag near him with a 
significant nod. “Oh very well” replied the good natured Philos- 
opher “so you have got my friend Croaker’s witticism” & then, 
forgetting the theme from which he had been driven by this 
interruption, the Doctor, placing his eyes upon the fine Virginia 
ham, suddenly gave his thoughts another channel, & rather 
abruptly said— “Do any of you gentlemen know from whence 
the word “ham” is derived?”—and upon our answering in the 
negative, he added—“In a part of the European Continent called 
Westphalia there is a town called Ham, the Inhabitants whereof 
were fond of smoking a certain part of an animal called a Hog, & 
this custom having in time extended to the surrounding Nation, 
they gave the name which we now use to this piece of the animal, 
as the most appropriate that could be chosen.’ Having thus com- 
menced dissecting the English language, the Doctor explained 
many common expressions of whose origin his less learned 
hearers were profoundly ignorant,—& from odd phrases he 
entered upon odd customs, where he took occasion to display 
the vast traditionary lore, which his frequent visits among the 
old Long Island farmers & housewives had enabled him to col- 
lect. Among other strange superstitutions which existed there, 
he said, the belief in Witches was not the least curious. The poor 
people really believed that those vindictive Beings had a bridle 
which they always carried with them, & that if the Witch could 
by any means slip this bridle over the neck of any unfortunate 
, fellow, the latter became entirely subject to her power & must 
— so until the bridle was removed. The Doctor himself 
remembered when he was young of hearing a farmer excuse 
himself from working because he said he had been bridled by 
a witch the night before, who rode on his back to Brooklyn & 
back again—a distance of 38 miles! In process of time, however, 
the good people found out that Witches were dreadfully alarmed 
at the sight of a horse shoe & thence commenced that notable 
custom of nailing horse shoes on doors, beds, chimneys, etc. 
& such has been the efficacy of this antidote to sorcery, it is 
absolutely asserted & generally believed that no witches have been 
seen either in the farm houses of Long Island, or oyster cellars 
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in New York, wherever they have been placed under the pro- 
tection of a horse shoe! At the close of this dissertation, the 
Doctor (looking towards an alderman opposite him) made a 
witty application of the legend by saying that he knew of one 
body of sorcerers who still used the “Witches bridle” without 
fear of horse shoe or anything else. He meant the corporation of 
the good city of Gotham, who bridled every unfortunate lot 
holder until at length they forced their victim away from his 
property entirely! ‘The alderman smiled, & soon diverted the con- 
versation another way. 

Directly afterwards I observed the Philosopher pouring out 
a tide of flattery & complement [sic] to a languishing lass be- 
side him—to whom he spoke in enraptured terms of the effect 
of Moonlight upon so fair a lady & in the effervesence of his 
gallantry he likened her to every Naiad, which Ovid has praised, 
& himself to some unhappy swain, dying for her. The Young 
Lady, albeit not skilled in such heathenish learning, looked con- 
founded, something like the audience in Trinity Church on 
Commencement day, while the student was delivering his Greek 
oration! 

The afternoon was spent without much enjoyment. The 
Ladies were all sick, & the Gentlemen who were in health an- 
noved the company with the fumes of their segars. The ship 
rolled exceedingly, & sometimes received a heavy shower of spray 
from the contending waves at her bow & the smoke from her 
chimney & boiler & smell from the kitchen department were, 
in themselves, almost sufficient to produce sickness. We were too 
far from shore to enjoy the land prospect which at any rate was 
barren & sandy, & in the ocean scenery there was too great 4 
sameness to continue long to interest us. We derived half an 
hour’s amusement in drawing lots for births (sic), which plan 
was necessarily adopted, as there were not enough for all, & those 
who were so fortunate as to draw prizes had a hearty laugh 
against their disappointed companions. 

I diverted myself while daylight lasted with the “Fudge family 
in Paris”, which Doctor M. (having seated himself beside me) 
requested me to read aloud—but i had scarcely finished Miss Bid- 
dy’s first letter when a significant nod from the Doctor told me 
that his senses had yielded to the power of Morpheus, which I 
considered such a reflection upon the poetry of my Countryman, 
I shut the book & left the Philosopher to his slumbers. 

At 5 minutes past 7, the glorious luminary of day retired 
beneath the briny waves to enlighten some more distant hemis- 
phere, & the sight, altho’ novel to none of us, excited our lively 
admiration & repaid the invalids even for what they suffered. 
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The Moon, (hitherto ecclipsed in splendor) immediately became 
more distinctly visible, & shed her pale light over the extended 
waters, delicately touching the tops of the billows with her silver 
livery, & throwing upon our part her rays, which afforded us 
just a sufficiency of brightness to enjoy sentimentally the watery 
prospect. The band of music then played some favorite airs, 
which were in unison with our already excited feelings, & altho’ 
most of the company were on the sick list, yet this collection of 
attractions quelled for a moment the existing nausea & produced 
hilarity & delight in the countenances of all. 

When the music had ceased & we were about retiring below, 
one of the passengers whose conduct had been hitherto perfectly 
orderly, came upon deck dancing & shouting with all the exterior 
evidences of derangement. Upon enquiry I was told that such 
fits of temporary insanity were usual to him, whenever he 
indulged in a glass or two of grog—which he had this evening 
done. He remained upon deck until 12 oClock debating with 
himself (to our no small amusement) upon religious, political, & 
civil topics— sometimes making very just remarks, tho’, of course, 
he wandered constantly from his subject. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, after he had exhausted his oratory on deck, he followed his 
audience into the cabin, where he continued the whole night to 
lecture us incessantly in the same style, despite of all our en- 
deavours to silence him. 

Upon examining the ticket which I had drawn for a birth, 
I found that a young lad was to share it with me—but when 
about to enter the state room, his Father, who stood patiently 
by waiting for me, remarked with the true Irish brogue “Indeed 
sir, you better not sleep with George, for he has a terrible fashion 
of kicking in his sleep,” and then after a pause he added ‘and 
sure if you’d give me the ticket, I'll engage I'll manage him!” 
I was so much diverted with the man’s ingenious trick to get my 
place, that I freely gave it up to him & sought for repose on 
one of the seats with my cloak for a blanket. The cabin was 
crowded to excess not only in the births, but also on the tables, 
under them, & in fact in every direction where a mattress could 
find room But owing to the incessant harangues of the Crazy 
man, none of us were able to sleep & in the morning we arose 
unrefreshed. ‘““What an idea we have of pleasure!” thought I, as 
the sighs & complaints of my weary companions reached my 
ears—some cursing—others threatening to heave overboard the 
madman. He, the poor soul, unconscious of his degradations 
was in the full enjoyment of all his vagaries, & felt himself per- 
fectly happy! 
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at 5 oClock this morning I came upon deck just in time to 
behold the Sun emerge from behind the Eastern horizon. A 
haziness in the atmosphere had shorn him of his rays which were 
so brilliant when he left us last night, & his colour was of the 
deepest red—portending as we feared a change of weather. 

The village of Southampton was seen at a distance of several 
miles, & the sandy beach of Long Island stretched as far as our 
eyes could reach terminating at the extremity of our vision with 
something like hills. The ship still rolled considerably which 
prevented the invalids of yesterday from recovering their usual 
tone, altho’ it was evident that they were passed the climax of 
the disease. 

The log informed us that we were sailing seven knots an hour. 

I was sitting at the stern of the vessel when the Rev® Mr 
Carle of the “New Jerusalem Church” was introduced to Dr. M. 
& as they commenced a conversation quite close to my ears, | 
could not avoid overhearing some of their remarks. To an 
observation of the Doctor’s respecting Quakers, the former in 
his reply said that he thought they looked upon the Scriptures 
in too trivial a point of view, & that their belief in immediate 
inspiration was not only ridiculous but impious. He added, that 
he also found one other great objection against them, which was 
their disagreement with each other on points of doctrine! Where 
this gentleman had learned those particulars of the Society | 
cannot imagine, but while he uttered them I could scarcely 
repress a smile, at the solemn manner in which he spoke, or 
prevent myself from intruding an explanation upon him. The 
Doctor, without particularly defending Quakerism, made several 
very liberal remarks accompanied as usual by one of his striking 
similes. “Sir” said he “I conceive that if I walk the deck of this 
steam boat, I am at liberty to chose whichever side of it I like, 
but then I have no right to jostle any man I meet out of his wavy. 
So it is in religious matters. I make choice of one path to heaven, 
you do another, but neither of us ought to molest the other.” 
“True Sir” answered the Divine rather laconically & almost 
smiling at the great Man’s simplicity of reasoning. They soon 
parted after the Preacher had given the Dr. an invitation 
to go & hear him next Sabbath. 

At 9 oClock we passed Montauk Light House which is situated 
on the very extremity of Long Island, amidst all the native 
barrenness of an uncultivated sank bank. To our right, Block 
Island appeared, interrupting the level of the horizon for about 
a mile, but adding nothing of the “Picturesque” to the prospect. 
While our ship was doubling Montauk point & changing her 
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course from East to West, we were summoned to breakfast, or 
rather to a trial of skill, who should be most successful in obtain- 
ing tea & bread from the tardy & insolent waiters. The tables 
were extended on the deck, & but for the cravings of my sea 
appetite, I would have enjoyed mightily, the confusion of heads, 
hands, & tongues before me. Here was a fat alderman (sighing 
over the remembrance of the last City Hall feast) striving in 
vain to procure a morsel of beef steak, & at the same time roaring 
to the waiters as they heedlessly passed him for a cup of tea, 
coffee or chocolate. Next him, the lawyer who had been fortu- 
nate enough to get a cup of coffee, was negotiating an exchange 
of a fork for a spoon with his Neighbour the General—while an 
impatient wag opposite continued to call upon the waiter for a 
mug, jug, or porringer to catch his share of the tea, whenever 
the tea pot should pass that way! I could not but admire the 
triumph of philosophy amidst this struggle of selfishness. The 
learned Doctor sat calmly waiting for some “combination of cir- 
cumstances” to procure him his repast, entertaining himself 
the while, in proving to his hungry auditors, that the large trout 
(which he had not seen) lately caught on Long Island, was 
nothing but a salmon! I am sure they would have acknowledged 
it a codfish or whale, if it could only have procured a piece of 
it on the table! 

Breakfast having been thus scrambled thro’ we had time to 
devote our attention to the land scenery. At half past 10 OClock 
we were opposite Sag Harbor, which had afforded the British 
fleet such a safe anchorage during the late war. The land all 
around it is low, sandy, & uninteresting. In the distant prospect, 
part of Rhode Island State was seen, but it was too far to display 
its beauty to advantage. 

Off Gardiner’s Island, the steam Engine was stopped, & our 
Fishermen amused themselves for half an hour catching “pog- 
gies’ & black fish, but as they did not bite freely, we quickly 
pursued our voyage. The Philosopher could not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without marking the distinction between amusement 
& instruction. Turning to the busy crowd at the stern of the ship 
he said “While you are indulging in this puny sport, I am 
mentally & visually enjoying the fine scenery around us. I am 
tracing with a philosophical eye the future greatness of that 
place (pointing towards Sag Harbor) as a commercial, naval, & 
military depot. Yes, gentlemen, years will bring vast improve- 
ments with them. I know the tract of country well, for I help’d 
to survey it, some years ago, & this is my third voyage round the 
island.” Here the Doctor was interrupted by somebody, & forced 
to finish his dissertation mentally. We passed Gull island Light 
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House at 14 past 1 oC. & soon afterwards had a fine view of the 
well cultivated shore of Connecticut stretching to our right & left 
for a considerable distance. 

A little boy named Smyth, who did not appear to be above 10 
years of age, at the request of some of the Passengers, who were 
acquainted with his talents, recited for the company, upon a 
stage purposely erected, ‘““Alexander’s Feast” which he performed 
in a remarkably correct manner, taking his youth & the award- 
ness of the situation into consideration. He was dressed in imi- 
tation of the old Grecian costume with a wreath of flowers round 
his brow, & a sword, nearly as long as himself, at his side. I was 
afterwards informed that he has repeatedly appeared on the 
boards of the New York Theatre, to the astonishment & grati- 
fication of the audience, in some of Shakespear’s best Tragedies. 
I could not help smiling at the self-confidence with which he 
discussed (in conversation with a gentleman on board) the 
relative merits of Cooper & Kean. “Kean Sir” said he “exhibits 
much fine acting in all his plays, but in my opinion, his Hamlet 
is the character in which he shines most.”!! 

At the entrance into New London Harbor, we were met by the 
Revenue Cutter, whose salutation we answered by playing “Hail 
Columbia” & “Yankee Doodle” to the no small delight of her 
crew, & when we reached Fort Trumbull which is built on a 
slight eminence half a mile below the town, we received a salute 
of one gun & three enlivening cheers from the garrison who were 
paraded on the ramparts. The latter we rapturously returned, & 
once more struck up the National airs. 

The wharves, windows, balconies, & piazzas of the houses in 
the town were crowded with the hospitable inhabitants, who 
testified their joy at our visit, by long continuous huzzas. The 
ladies dressed in their best “bibs & tuckers” & the gentlemen with 
their Sunday Coats, advanced to meet us at the wharf where we 
landed & greeted us with warm salutations. The passengers soon 
got on shore & dispersed thro’ the town, leaving the Steam Ship 
open for the examination of the delighted New Londoners who 
expressed their admiration of her structure & arrangement in 
high terms. 

The City of New London is situated on rising ground at the 
mouth of the river Thames & contains probably 4000 inhabi- 
tants. The streets are irregular & are built principally of wooden 
houses altho’ there are some of stone & brick. I observed four 
neat churches & several inns in different parts of the town. The 
Custom House is a poor wooden hut, rather obscurely situated 
but I dare say, its appearance is quite as respectable as the com- 
merce of the place will warrant for I noticed but one vessel of 
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any moment in the harbor. The Country in the vicinity of New 
London is rough, broken & extremely barren—rocks every where 
force themselves thro’ the soil & defeat the labour of the 
Husbandmen. Yet amidst all these natural disadvantages, the 
thriftiness of the Yankee possessors has enabled them to fence 
in & improve many green fields & gardens, which, in the more 
lazy latitude of neighbouring states, would have been left in 
irremediable sterility. The farmers houses are neat & well built & 
exhibit a degree of comfort which no person would picture on 
land of a similar quality anywhere but in Connecticut! 

After spending two hours very agreeably at New London, a 
gun from the Ship summoned us on board again & at 5 oClock 
PM under a vocal salute from the crowded wharves, we con- 
tinued our voyage towards New York. In passing the Fort we 
fired two guns more, to repay their unexpected civility on our 
arrival, & the band did not cease playing “Yankee Doodle,” until 
the notes could no longer reach the garrison. When we had 
re-entered the Sound, a gentleman pointed out to me the town 
of Stoningham which lay 15 miles to the north of us, & he 
observed that on this very day, the inhabitants were celebrating 
the anniversary of the unsuccessful bombardment by the British 
fleet during the late war. It will be remembered that the Flect 
lay off here for two years almost without intermission, yet they 
never attempted to attack New London—perhaps in consequence 
of the attentions which they daily received from the good citizens 
on shore, & for which they wished to evince some gratitude! 

Master Smythe’s father (who was among our company) felt 
anxious that his theatrical son should be noticed by so great a 
physiologist as Dr. M. & he accordingly procured an introduc- 
tion. But the Doctor, being at the moment, full of his own 
greatness, instead of praising the youth’s surprising talents, seized 
the opportunity to dilate upon his own eventful career. “It is 
not Sir” said he to Mr. Smyth, who stood anxiously awaiting 
for some compliment “every lad who evinces precocity in early 
life. Now when J was young, my education—scholastic I mean— 
was neglected & it was in the book of Nature that I studied. 
There” added he pointing to Long Island “there is my college, 
where I rambled constantly in my youth, gathering flowers by 
the way” & then, making a sudden transition from youth to 
manhood he continued “and the other day, Sir, I was sent for 
from Schenectady to deliver an oration at the College which I 
did, & afterwards I received a complimentary address from the 
Students in Latin—to which I replied in the same language, not 
wishing to be outdone by my young friends”! The Doctor having 
once got to Schenectady, poor Mr. Smyth in vain waited for the 
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return of his idea to the Steam Ship, & at length was forced to 
take his son away without having elicited any commendation 
from the Philosopher! 

We did not sit down to dinner until after 6 o’Clock, & then 
the attendance was so wretchedly bad, & seats & plates so scarce 
it was not without some address & much difficulty that we poor 
modest fellows were able to procure enough to satisfy our Sound 
appetites. At length, this meal was over, when behold a circum- 
stance occurred which had well nigh marred all our further 
pleasure, & spread discord & disaffection throught the Ship. It 
appears that the Band (whose loyal tunes had so frequently 
delighted us) came on board as volunteers, & being connected 
with that gentlemanly corps the “Governor’s Guards”, they con- 
sidered themselved entitled to all the privileges of passengers & 
had therefore, when dinner was announced, taken their seats at 
the general table. But the Captain not having “quantum sufficit” 
of the republican leaven, would not permit this equalizing mix- 
ture of the company, & in rather an insolent tone desired the 
“musicians to clear out” from the table! This was an unpardon- 
able insult, in the eyes of those Sons of Apollo, who instantly 
declared that they would not play another tune during the 
voyage! At this distressing decision, the Ladies hearts had well 
nigh failed them for they had just concluded the arrangements 
for a Cotillion party, & were only waiting for the musicians to 
cease eating & begin playing. In a moment from “stem to stern” 
a warm debate commenced in which the rights of the musicians 
as citizens were supported by one party & denied or qualified by 
the other. Two young lawyers, (sitting next me) from a con- 
sideration of this particular case, had extended their argument 
to general principles & in a few minutes were discussing the 
relative freedom of the Black & White population of Newyork, 
to the great edification of their hearers,—altho’ none but them- 
selves could perceive a coincidence between the two subjects! At 
length after the commotion had reached its height, Doctor M. 
(who seemed as conversant with the human passions as with 
the Sciences) addressed the band on behalf of the Ladies, & 
having clearly shewn that the latter not having been accessaries 
to the insult given them, ought not in either justice or reason 
to suffer by it, he persuaded them to resume their instruments, 
& restore the harmony of the company. 

Dancing immediately commenced & in half an hour, all ap 
pearance of chagrin on either side, had vanished. 

But unhappily, a spirit of controversy having once been 
aroused, it remained only hushed & waited for an opportunity 
to renew the contention—this soon offered! 
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The passengers had looked forward with pleasure to a visit 
to Newhaven, which’ was faithfully promised them this morn- 
ing. They were therefore very much surprised when it was 
announced in the evening that the ship would proceed direct 
to New York! Dissatisfaction being at once expressed in pretty 
warm terms, the Proprietor of the vessel, who was on board, 
declared that he would put the question to vote & be governed 
(as every Republican should) by the will of the majority. He 
accordingly ascended upon one of the seats & having called 
the attention of the passengers to the matter in dispute, he 
put the question “whether the Steam Ship should stop at 
Newhaven or continue her voyage to Newyork”—whereupon 
there appeared a large majority for stopping at Newhaven. 
Capt. Cahoone then stated that the ship could not get within 
a mile & half of the wharf at Newhaven & that if she did stop 
there, he, for his part, would not undertake to conduct her 
thro’ Hurl Gate before Sunday morning! At this frightful 
information which was fraught with such irreligious conse- 
quences, the reverend Clergyman came forward & protested 
in strong terms against diverging towards Newhaven—proving 
by sound argument that as the public advertisement promised 
to have the company in New York by Saturday night, it would 
be a positive breach of contract if they did not arrive before 
Sunday morning! In order to remove the pious gentleman’s 
fears, many pertinent question were put to Capt. Cahoone 
& the Pilot, & by their answers it seemed evident that if the 
Ship were to leave Newhaven at 7 oC. AM she would certainly 
reach New York in the evening. The Minority, however (like 
their contemporaries in the British Parliament) were determined 
not to be satisfied, & they insisted upon the question’s being put 
again. This irregular procedure called forth much animadver- 
sion from the Newhaven-ites, & for some time the sapient 
Chairman (self elected by the bye) in vain vociferated “one 
at a time gentlemen—one at a time, if you please—address 
the chair gentlemen.” One gentleman had the temerity to tell 
the chairman, that being self elected, he had no right to put any 
question—which so offended his dignity, he warmly replied “Tf 
you repeat those words, Sir, I shall wring your Nose”! All 
sense of decorum, having been thus outraged, confusion, noise 
& murmering speedily followed, & in a few moments all were 
speakers & none hearers. Finally a second division took place, 
which was so decidedly in favor of Newhaven, that the Chair- 
man declared it to be the will of the Majority to touch at that 
place & gave orders accordingly. 
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Music once more resounded, & the Ladies enjoyed a repeti- 
tion of dancing until past 11 o’clock, when the company retired 
to rest fully expected to awake next morning in the harbor 
of Newhaven. 


]]th 


At 5 oClock this morning, I was surprised to hear the Wheels 
still working, & more so, upon going on deck, to find that 
instead of being at Newhaven, we were forty miles below it, 
on our way to New York! The Pilot was questioned on the 
subject & at first said that he had missed Newhaven in a fog, 
but he afterwards acknowledged that his superior officer, Capt. 
Cahoone, had given him positive directions to keep on his 
straight course, & not to diverge on either side! Capt. Cahoone 
was then called forth, & reprimanded for his unconstitutional 
conduct, in disobeying the declared will of the Majority! But 
to this he replied, that, altho’ a staunch republican on shore, 
he would not give up one jot of a Monarch’s right on board 
his ship, & therefore he did not hold himself amenable to 
our censures! Finding that our Commanuer—like the King 
—could “do no wrong,” we were forced into complacency, or 
rather to suppress our disappointed feeling with the best 
grace we could assume. 

selow Sands point Light House, the Sound narrows consid- 
erably, & we therefore, had a distinct view of both shores, which 
presented well cultivated farms & neat cottages. When we got 
abreast of Hempstead Harbor, we perceived a great many 
Sloops just coming out of Musquito Cove with the main body 
of those Enthusiasts who had been passing a week there, in 
“Camp Meeting.” 

Breakfast was announced at half past 9 o’Clock, & occasioned 
a renewal of confusion among the votaries of the Tea pot. I 
could not avoid remarking to the gentlemen who surrounded 
me, that I thought a few days residence in this ship would 
render us all extremely selfish—& that if after our return to 
Newyork, we should be guiity of irdelicacies or rudeness at 
table, it might be a sufficient apology for us to state, that we 
had been of the party in the Robert Fulton! I have been 
really astonished that a vessel which was built expressly for 
passengers & which has since been constantly employed should 
exhibit upon this trip, such a manifest want of arrangement 
in her domestic department. : 

Some distance below Riker’s Island, & after passing between 
the small islands call the “Two Brothers,” a gentleman pointed 
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out to us the place in which a British Frigate had sunk, after 
having been capsized in Hurl Gate, during the Revolutionary 
War. It was reported at that time, that she had on board a 
large amt. in specie, but all attempts at exploring her hulk 
proved unprofitable—if, therefore, she had many, it still remains 
in the bosom of the deep. 

Master Smyth favored the company with recitations from 
“Richard 3d” which called forth their warm commendations. He 
certainly is a surprising youth, but I think all who witness his 
attempts at tragedy, cannot avoid smiling at the great contra- 
diction between him & the character he personates. It is quite 
ridiculous to see a “King Richard” only ten years old, & re- 
minds one of unnatural curiosities such as “dancing dogs’ or 
“learned pigs.” 

In passing thro’ Hurl Gate, a Sloop ran afoul of us, but neither 
vessel was damaged materially. Every person must admire the 
Scenery about Hurl Gate. Its roaring waters, rushing terrifically 
over the hidden rocks, form a fine contrast with the delightfully 
situated Country houses on the banks of the river, & both com- 
bine to exhibit the “Picturesque” in perfection. To an unskilled 
navigator this passage is fraught with danger, but a Pilot, ac- 
customed to its current & formation, carries the largest ship throu 
it with the greatest ease regardless of the “watery strife” which 
he feels assured cannot hurt him. 

The Robert Fulton doubled round the whirlpool (sic) in 
gallant style & must have been a magnificent sight from the 
shore. At half past 11 oClock we were alongside the wharf in 
New York & learned to our no small mortification that had we re- 
mained out until evening (which had been promised us) an 
escort of boats would have met us at Hurl Gate! 


1For an account of shipping, steam and sail, in Long Island Sound at 
this time, see Albion, R. G., The Rise of New York Port, 1850-1860, (New 
York, 1939) 146. About the Fulton, see Ibid, 409. 
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Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tradt- 
tion of Political Liberty. By CLINTON RossiTER. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1953. Pp. xiv, 558. $750) 


Professor Rossiter himself explains his poetic, and very apt, 
title as an account of “an environment in which human liberty 
expanded as a fact of life, of men who preached a faith to 
match and justify this fact, and of the uses to which other 
men, themselves products of this environment, put this inherited 
faith in their hour of need and decision.” The three sections 
of his book present respectively: ‘““The Circumstances” in which 
the political ideas that conditioned the rise of liberty in Colonial 
and Revolutionary America emerged and took root, ““The Men” 
by whom these ideas were most clearly expressed and “The 
Heritage” as the successors of these first men, both great and 
small, expressed it. 

Part I consists of a survey of life in Colonial America compris- 
ing five chapters devoted successively to: government, religion, 
economy, society and the Colonial mind. Part II has solid 
biographies which are not mere listings of the facts of life 
but discussions of the noteworthy philosophies of Thomas 
Hooker, Roger Williams, John Wise, Jonathan Mayhew, Rich- 
ard Bland and Benjamin Franklin. This section of the book 
carries the story of the American philosophy of liberty down 
to 1765. Parts of each of these biographies have appeared pre- 
viously in various quarterly magazines. 

Part III, however, “The Heritage,” is the one that most readers 
will find the meatiest section of the book. The author of the 
present volume begins his chapters on “American Political 
Thought, 1765-1776: The Rights of man” with a quotation: 
“Never was there a People,” wrote a colonist in 1768, “whom 
it more immediately concerned to search into the Nature 
and Extent of their Rights and Privileges than it does the 
People of America at this Day.” Professor Rossiter goes on to 
say, “Never was there a people for whom advice of this kind 
was less necessary. Americans searched eagerly into the nature 
and extent of their rights and give them substance.” It is from 
meticulous combing of these searchings—through newspapers, 
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documents, letters, sermons, broadsides, magazines, narratives 
and diaries—that Mr. Rossiter has evolved his provocative vol- 
ume. Of course he has made the most liberal use of direct 
quotations but he has ordered his quotations in his own form. 
Generally he has followed the thinking of Revolutionary 
authors in presenting the principles with which they dealt 
in the two familiar categories of thoughts on man and thoughts 
on government. The state of nature, the law of nature, and 
the nature and rights of man are the subjects of inquiry in 
the first category; the origin, purpose, nature, structure and 
moral basis of government under the second. 

Professor Rossiter, a graduate of Cornell with advanced degrees 
from Princeton, is a member of the Department of Government 
of his first alma mater, president of the New York State Political 
Science Association. His publishers have given him a handsome 
volume. He himself owns to having cut his notes to a minimum 
—but still they are rich and many, though gathered all together 
in the back of the volume, a practice which has as many friends 
as foes. 

The author has thought it important to tell his story “because 
of the devotion Americans continue to pay to the political values 
of the colonial and Revolutionary periods. If this devotion is 
to be intelligent and meaningful, they must know more exactly 
what these values were.” Certainly they can so know after 
reading this scholarly and well-written work. 


New Haven, Conn. ALAN T. JONES 


Portraits Etched in Stone, Early Jewish Settlers, 1682-1831, by 
David de Sola Pool. (Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1952. Pp. xiv, 543. $10) 


In 1954 those who are conscious of American history will 
be commemorating the Tercentenary of the arrival of the first 
group of Jewish settlers in territory now pzirt of the United 
States. This iarge and handsomely mounted volume is a very 
elaborate but withal very modest contribution to that 300 years 
of American Jewish history. 

The Rev. Dr. David de Sola Pool, minister since 1907 of the 
very congregation (Shearith Israel) founded in New Amsterdam 
by these settlers almost three centuries ago, has designedly but 
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perhaps not too happily limited his scope and focus. This book 
is not a history of his congregation and its members from 1682 
to 1831, but a meticulously and exhaustively elaborated chron- 
icle of the extant Chatham Square Jewish cemetery established in 
1682 by this congregation, and a biographical directory of 
179 of the Jews buried there until 1831 whose tombstones 
are still preserved physically or in records. 

The main value of the book lies in the 300 pages of biog- 
raphies. By dint of much “antiquarian grubbing” (p. 464), Dr. 
Pool has pieced together most if not all that is known of these 
94 Jewish males, 83 females and two unknown Jews who are 
buried in this cemetery, and, in passing, of many others outside 
New York with whom these persons had family, social or business 
relations. Nine were buried between 1683 and 1699, 73 in the 
eighteenth century, 86 between 1801 and 1825, and ten between 
1826 and 1831. Among the 179 there were those who made 
their livings as rabbi, broker, merchant, tobacconist, shopkeeper, 
ironmonger, auctioneer, bookseller and publisher, grocer, ship- 
owner and rum manufacturer. While the genealogist is very 
well served by these biographies (and living descendants will 
be delighted), the sociologist and historian are in fact frustrated 
by the incompleteness of the picture. For Dr. Pool makes it 
clear that these 179 are but “a small fraction” (p. 29) of those 
buried in this cemetery, and that there are about 80 to 100 
mostly “poor and friendless” Jews (pp. 128, 130) buried in the 
Eleventh Street Cemetery who are also not included. 

Generalization and comparison with non-Jewish contem- 
poraries for any purpose therefore become hazardous. Thus 
it served no purpose for me to compute that the average age 
of the 71 males of ascertainable age among the 179 biographees 
was 50.8 years (56.8 years if one omits the eight who died under 
10 years of age), and of the 58 females, 46.8 years (52.7 years 
if one omits the seven who died under ten), simply because 
this is a sampling of part of a congregation buried in one 
particular cemetery whose tombstones happened to survive. 

Dr. Pool writes well, with a pastoral felicity, antique grace 
and a certain lugubrious whimsy. There are four extraordinary 
pages (53-57) on the tribulations of Jewish graveyards in Europe 
—with the unique contrast of Poland today—against the back- 
ground of which Dr. Pool presents in proper perspective the 
mockery of a funeral and the occasional desecration of this 
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cemetery that he records in 1743, 1746, 1751, 1813 and 1913, 
although he might have amplified the picture by referring to 
the attack on a Jewish funeral cortege in Brooklyn in 1849 
and the violent assault on the funeral procession of Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph in New York in 1902. 

The errors are few, although one wishes the bibliography 
had been supplemented by exact documentation. The index 
is good on personal names, but should have been just as detailed 
on place names. 


New York City Morris U. SCHAPPES 


The Beginnings of Graduate Education in America. By RICHARD 
J. Storr. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. 
Pp. ix, 195. $5) 


Only after the Civil War were American universities able 
to attract students to graduate schools of science and art. Then, 
as the author of the present volume himself says in his preface, 
“There may seem to be something ludicrous in a book devoted 
to the pre-Civil War history of a kind of education which 
failed to make a deep impression on the American mind until 
long after the war. ‘Why graduate education meant little or 
nothing until Johns Hopkins burst upon the country!’ The 
best answer to a remark of this sort is a reminder that a work 
of art, whether a poem or a university, does not just happen; 
it is not produced by spontaneous generation.” 

This book is the history of the awakening of the need for 
facilities for graduate study and of the men and movements 
who made the beginnings toward meeting this need. It begins 
with a short sketch of 18th century graduate education, or what 
stood for graduate education in those palmy days, when a 
master of arts might qualify for it “by staying alive and out 
of trouble for three years after graduating from College and 
by giving very modest evidence of intellectual attainments.” 

Mr. Storr goes on to describe the early experiments toward 
graduate education at Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere in the East, and then to the strong beginnings 
made in the West and South. The contributions to graduate 
education of such educational greats as Thomas Jefferson, 
George Ticknor, Benjamin Peirce, and Leonidas Polk are all 
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detailed. This is to be expected in a book of this sort. 

What is more rewarding, and particularly more rewarding 
to New York Staters, is to find reasonably full treatments of 
Henry P. Tappan and Charles Astor Bristed. Tappan’s Univer- 
sity Education and Bristed’s Five Years in an English University, 
published respectively in 1851 and ’52, are examined as typical 
and significant reactions to the mid-century degredation of 
the American university. 

An especially fascinating chapter devoted to the Empire State 
is that dealing with the abortive attempt to form a University 
of Albany. The idea originated with a club called first the 
Florentine Acadamy and later the Scientific Lazzaroni. The 
latter “devoted some effort to the science of eating oysters 
and climbing mountains” but more to scientific instruction. 
It numbered Peirce and Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Gould and 
Josiah Whitney all of Harvard, Oliver Wolcott Gibbs, of New 
York, Alexander D. Bache, superintendent of the Coastal 
Survey, Samuel Ruggles, James Hall, Albany’s great paleontolo- 
gist. Through the early 1850’s these men developed plans for 
a university at Albany. Capital City sponsors sought the Leg- 
islature for support. Yet despite the distinction of its officers, 
the wealth of the Empire State, and the evident need, the 
plan fizzled out. The time was not yet. 

The mid 1850’s saw the successor to this ambitious undertak- 
ing in a proposition for a great national university at New 
York City. Some of the same men supported it. They sought 
final help from Peter Cooper, would develop Cooper's Union 
into a larger growth. Again the ambitious project withered. 

This is an account of the seedtime of graduate education 
in America from which a rich harvest would later be gathered. 


New York City LEVI JACOBSON 


The Literary Criticism of “Young America”; A Study in the 
Relationship of Politics and Literature, 1837-1850. By JOHN 
StaFFokD. (University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1952. Pp. 154. $2) 


The years 1835-1850 were a time of ferment in American life. 
In that decade and a half New York political life was the 
struggle between the radical, Jacksonian Democrats, called 
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Locofocos, and the conservative Democrats and Whigs. In 
the years following 1837 President Martin Van Buren converted 
New York Locofoco policies into a national program, and 
the Democratic Party, especially the Northern wing, became 
known as the Locofoco Party. Van Buren and his associates 
sponsored a magazine, The Democratic Review, founded by 
John L. O’Sullivan and his brother-in-law Samuel D. Langtree, 
“two very young, very sanguine, and very democratic” Irishmen. 

The latter were among the radical intellectuals of the country 
who were concerned that the anti-democratic cause possessed 
“at least two-thirds of the press of the country.” The North 
American Review, the American Quarterly, the New England 
Magazine, the recently established New York Review were in 
the hands of the Whigs. O’Sullivan and Langtree visualized 
the Democratic Review as the organ of liberal and radical 
intellectuals, one which would promote Democratic American 
literature. 

The group of New York critics who wrote for the Democratic 
Review and a few other journals came to be known by the 
appropriate name “Young America,” a term originated in all 
probability by one of the group’s own members, Cornelius 
Mathews. Young America’s leading members were Evert A. 
Duyckinck, William A. Jones, the Democratic Review editor 
John L. O'Sullivan, and William Cullen Bryant’s son-in-law, 
Parke Godwin. 


In their chief organ they developed what Longfellow scorn- 
fully called ‘‘a Loco-foco politico-literary system.” ‘Though much 
of the best criticism of the day undoubtedly did appear in more 
Tory journals, yet the liberal Democratic Young America wrote 
a respectable body of criticism. Their judgment stands up 
today. It is of these men and of their work that Mr. Stafford 
writes. 

They came on the stage at an effervescent time for American 
literature. The years immediately preceding 1850 saw the rise 
of the common reader. ‘Advances in publishing and book-selling 
methods made it possible now for a larger share of the little 
people to buy books. Inevitably the rapid industrialization made 
possible by the new techniques in printing had the usual 
centralizing effect. The larger cities, New York and Philadelphia, 
and rather particularly New York, became publishing centers. 
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Cheaper books and a wider audience were the order of the 
day. 

Assessing the lasting achievements of the group concerning 
which he tells, Mr. Stafford finds much in them. “It is quite 
obvious,” he says, “that Walt Whitman must have learned the 
most from ‘Young America.’ He it was who was an enthusiast 
for precisely those ideas that are most characteristic of ‘Young 
America,’ democracy, America’s destiny and the duty of the 
American poet to observe the ‘people’ and express the progres- 
sive ‘spirit of the age.’ ’ Lesser accomplishments of the group, Mr. 
Stafford believes, were their demonstration that the United 
States could support, even if somewhat precariously, professional 
literary criticism. 

The thirteen years, 1837 to 1850, were years when America 
was facing up to basic social and political assumptions. The 
“Young America,” made their public conscious of parallel 
literary assumptions. 


Chicago, Ill. RutTH HENpRICKS 


The Correspondence between Henry Stephens Randall and 


Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861. Edited by FRANK J. KLING- 
BERG and FRANK W. KLINGBERG. University of California 
Publications in History, Volume 43. (University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952. Pp. 196, $3) 


One of the most energetic and useful citizens of New York 
State in the mid-nineteenth century was Henry Stephens Randall 
(1811-1876) of Cortland. His versatility is suggested by the 
fact that his name in the Dictionary of American Biography 
notice is followed by three occupations—“agriculturalist, edu- 
cator, author”—which is probably a record for the concisely 
worded D.A.B. A graduate of Union College and trained for 
the law, Randall displayed great precocity in politics, being 
a delegate to Democratic party conventions while still uncer 
age. His interest in public education was lifelong and highly 
constructive. He became Cortland County’s first superintendent 
of schools in 1843; as secretary of state for the State of New 
York he wrote the bill that created a separate department of 
public instruction; and he was the first chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Cortland Normal School. These and other 
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activities he carried on in conjunction with sheep-farming, 
and in middle and later life he was the leading authority and 
writer on sheep-husbandry and wool-growing in the United 
States. He has long deserved a biography. 

The present collection of correspondence between Randall 
and Hugh Blair Grigsby of Norfolk, Virginia, a scholar and 
scientific farmer like himself, sprang from their common love 
of Jefferson—often called “St. Thomas” or simply “the Saint” 
in these letters—whom they both regarded as the central figure 
in the development of American institutions and whose influ- 
ence they both anxiously hoped would prevent the dissolution 
of the Union that loomed like a dark cloud in the 1850's. 
Having begun his Life of Jefferson in 1853, Randall spread 
a wide net for every sort of information, for he was determined 
to provide both a full and a frank narrative—as indeed he did 
when his monumental three-volume biography was published 
in 1858. Apart from Jefferson’s family, who gave him unrestricted 
access to a great mass of private papers, Randall probably 
derived most help from Grigsby, whose knowledge of recent 
Virginia history was unrivaled and who, like his correspondent, 
believed that in the writing of history sentiment must always 
yield to truth. 

It is impossible to suggest in a brief review the: liveliness 
of this scholarly correspondence or the diversity of the topics 
it touches on. These letters compel respect for both men as 
historians and patriots; those of Randall, which tend to be 
jocular and breezy in tone even when treating the most serious 
matters, are always amusing and often quite winning. At the 
close of 1856, for example, he tells Grigsby that he has decided 
on his method of treating Jefferson’s stand on slavery, in order 
to avoid alike the Scylla of Northern abolitionism and the 
‘Charybdis of Southern slavocracy: “It is to spread out about 
the usual amount of canvas, grasp the helm, & hold right 
forward where duty & manhood point the way!” Since he cannot 
hope to please either body of extremists, “I won’t try. My work 
won't have so many purchasers by three-quarters, seven-eights 
—I shall probably be denounced & hunted. Be it so.” 

The efforts of nationally-minded moderates like Randall “at 
the North” and Grigsby “at the South” were doomed to failure. 
The most touching passage in these letters is in one from 
Grigsby recounting how he had sat for a portrait at the request 
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of his colleagues on the board of visitors of the College of 
William and Mary. The portrait was brought to Grigsby’s home 
on the last day of December, 1860, but his family insisted that 
it would not do—“it was so sad.” No wonder, Grigsby added 
in explanation. It was painted while South Carolina was 
seceding from the Union, “when I was sad unto death.” 

Much more than a record of the friendship of two observant 
and high-minded men, this admirably edited collection of 
letters throws strong beams of light on a nation about to rend 
itself asunder in civil conflict. 


L. H. BUTTERFIELD 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 
Williamsburg, Va. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, Selected and Edited by 
Exttinc E. Morison and associates, Volume V: The Big 
Stick, 1905-1907, volume VI: The Big Stick, 1907-1909. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, Vol. I 


Pp. XXIV, 864; Vol. II, 867-1715. $10.00 per volume.) 


This gigantic enterprise is now seventy-five percent complete. 
It would seem that every admirer or critic of the first Roosevelt, 
every student of the initial decade of our century, must have 
read and discussed the first four volumes. Their compilers 
have been given high editorial and critical praise. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., for example, has written that the letters are 
“a triumph of the editorial art ... and the essays on Roosevelt 
... have a penetration and detachment which put them in the 
same class with the brilliant earlier analyses by Stuart P. Sher- 
man and Richard Hofstader.” 

The present volumes, covering the second term of Roosevelt's 
presidency, contain about 1500 letters, selected from the nearly 
20,000 that are known to exist. The reader, whether he reads 
carefully or skims for pleasure, will get a double perspective: 
on Roosevelt the political figure and on Roosevelt the man. 
These were years of compromise; perhaps that is one of the keys 
to the understanding of this enigmatic and paradoxical figure. 

Problems of monopoly control, of conservation, of labor rela- 
tions—they were of momentous concern but they could hardly 
occupy the exclusive attention of such an energetic and dynamic 
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personality. The Great White Fleet made a cruise around the 
world and work progressed on the Panama Canal. Political 
decisions—a third term or not?—occupied much time. A successor 
must be chosen. On January 14, 1909, T. R. wrote to his son 
Kermit that 


I have had a great run for my money, and I should 
have liked to stay in as President if I had felt it was 
right for me to do so; but there are many compensations 
about going, and Mother and I are in the curious and 
very pleasant position of having enjoyed the White 
House more than any other President and his wife 
whom I can recall, and yet being entirely willing to 
leave it, and looking forward to a life of interest and 
happiness after we leave. 


Thus, on March 4, 1909, came retirement, but an uneasy rest- 
less retirement of short duration. 

No review of these volumes could be complete which did 
not take note of the stimulating introductions to volume five. 
In about eleven pages Mr. Morison has come closer to a correct 
evaluation and a satisfactory explanation of Theodore Roosevelt 
than, this reviewer believes, anyone else. 


State University Teachers College, | RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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THE FABULOUS BUTLERS OF BRANDY HILL 


by MARGARET CorFFIN * 


In 1799, Abel Butler, his wife, and their children Samuel, 
Abel, Moses, Aaron, Lydia, Millie and Hannah, packed “body, 
boots and britches” into an ox cart and moved from their home 
in Connecticut to East Greenville, in northeastern Greene 
County, York State. Abel’s grandfather, the youngest son of an 
English lord, had come to the colonies in 1633, settling in Con- 
necticut while there was still plenty of space to spread out. In 
1799 there was no longer elbow room, and Abel, along with 
hundreds of others, headed west, to York State. The vicinity of 
Greenville had been settled only a few years earlier on the 
Blaisdell and Provost patents, and most of the settlers were 
farmers. Abel purchased a large square of land and settled down 
to “farm it” and raise his family. 

The Butlers liked their new home, the rolling country side, 
and their new neighbors. Community barn-raisings and corn 
husking bees were frequent for this was a time when neighbors 
really needed each other. The community grew. Dr. Jonathan 
Prosser and Dr. John Eli came to live nearby, and “Old Brownie” 
started riding the weekly mail circuit. Buel Cheritree set up a 
blacksmith shop; Levi Callendar opened a general store; and 
Isaac Hallock, a hotel. The first school master was the Rev- 
erend Eleazor Hodgkins’ son. 

The Butler boys seemed to thrive now that they were Yorkers. 
They helped Abel work the farm, tending the apple orchard he 
set out, and sowing and harvesting grain. Every once in a while 
they had a fine time when some of the pigs rooted out of the 


* Mrs. Coffin has been interested in folklore, crafts, and especially tinware 
for some years. She is a member of the Brazer Guild, and an adult educa- 
tion instructor in Early American Decoration in Schenectady. The Butler- 
iana is original research which has brought her in touch with the Butler 
family and made them fast friends, Mr. Coffin takes the photographs for his 
wife’s articles, and their four boys travel with them on their various treks. 
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pen. This happened quite regularly and Abel suspected that 
some of the “rooting” was done by the boys. There was a fifty 
cent fine levied for every unyoked pig found roaming free, and 
Abel didn’t often complain. The boys, happy as larks, raced off 
in all directions, while the pigs squealed, and Abel did the 
chores alone. 

Twice a year Abel went over to Reuben Rundle’s to trade 
grain for the family’s shoes. Reuben had been a soldier during 
the Revolution and had made his home in Greene County a few 
years ahead of the Butlers. At first Reuben walked to Catskill 
to dicker for leather, then walked home with the leather in a 
pack on his back. At about this time saw mills and grist mills 
popped up along the Potick, the Basic and the “Jan-de-Bakker” 
Creeks. Augustine Provost, an early settler in this section, had a 
grist mill, and the Kinf family, a woolen mill. 

Reuben Rundle left his cobbler’s bench to help build a saw 
mill which he and David Baker ran. He thanked his lucky stars 
that he hadn’t settled up in the Helderbergs where so many 
veterans of the Revolution leased farms from the Van Rensel- 
laers. They spent their lives clearing land and building roads, 
paying: taxes and an annual rent of ten bushels of wheat and 
four fat hens, while fighting unsuccessfully to buy their homes 
from the patroon. 

The Butlers prospered. Older children married and left 
home to live in nearby communities. Aaron was sent back 
to Connecticut to learn the trade of tinsmithing since Berlin, 
Connecticut was the center of the tinware industry. This was 
the town where the Pattison brothers, first tinsmiths in the 
Colonies, had settled in 1738. After finishing his apprenticeship, 
Aaron left Connecticut, and returned home to fall in love 
with Sarah Cornell from down in Dutchess County. They 
married and set up housekeeping in East Greenville which was 
soon to be nicknamed “Brandy Hill.” Aaron was a young 
man full of ideas. Soon he was busy as a cat on a tin roof in 
the summertime-—for within the span of a few years, he was 
operating a hay-press, a cider mill, a tin shop, decorating and 
peddling business, and a general store. Brandy Hill became 
an almost self-sufficient community, employing many local peo- 
ple, sometimes as many as forty. 

The Brandy Hill cider mill and hay-press were operated by 
horse power. The mill and press formed an “L” several stories 
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high. In the basement of the building there was a post and 
sweep geared to the two presses. All day a horse walked ‘round 
and ‘round like a merry-go-round animal, pressing hay into 
bundles and the juice from the apples. The cider was taken 
down the hill to the distillery to be made into brandy. 

Aaron was shrewd. He chose his managers well, and usually 
kept them in the family. Aaron ran a large profitable farm as 
well as the industries mentioned. His products went far afield 
—tinware on peddler’s carts in all directions, and cider brandy 
to Europe. Aaron imported china and other luxuries from 
London for his store—great pink platters with English scenes, 
tureens and compotes to delight any lady’s heart. 

He gained the esteem of his neighbors and the businessmen 
of the surrounding communities, with the possible exception of 
some members of the Rundle family mentioned earlier. They 
had now become competitors of the Butlers, operating their 
own brandy distillery. (With no refrigeration or modern trans- 
portation, the fruit for which the Hudson Valley has become 
so famous, was a problem. Making cider, then distilling this 
into brandy was the simplest method of using the apples). In 
an old ballad, called ““The Rundle Song,” we read of the Rundle 
brothers plotting a murder and planning to lay suspicion on 
one of the “Butler hired hands.” In the ballad, one of the 
Rundle brothers says of his half-mother’s coffin: “I made a 
bargain in Hudson to pay for it in cider brandy.” And we 
find this comment: 

“All this we do, we shall be never the worse 
We will live and be happy Aaron Butler to curse.” 

Fortunately this opinion of Aaron was held only by these 
competitors, and Scharfss HISTORY OF GREENE COUNTY, 
NEW YORK, which was published in 1884, refers to him as 
“for many years one of the most prominent businessmen of 
this place.” 

Sarah and Aaron had children—first Ann, born in 1813, 
then Abel, Lewis, Hiram, Marilla and Minerva. The latter 
was born in 1821, two years before the family’s new home was 
completed. Then, in 1823, Aaron, Sarah, and their brood 
moved into the big white house on the top of the hill. This 
was filled with substantial furniture, destined to last from 
generation to generation, including a glistening drop leaf table, 
and a highboy which had been brought to the new world in 
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1633 by Aaron's great grandfather, then over from Connecticut 
by oxcart when Aaron was only “knee-high to a grasshopper.” 
There was a graceful tilt-top stand, and Sarah had a new set 
of sprigged china. There were shining brass snuffers sitting 
on dainty fluted trays. As the worldly possessions grew, the 
number of children to enjoy these possessions also grew. Over 
a period of years, Harriet, Aaron, Jr., Barnum, Eliza and Sarah 
also joined the family—’though neither Barnum nor Eliza 
survived infancy. As each child attained the proper age, he 
or she was sent to the Greenville Academy, which had been 
opened in 1816. 

Sarah kept as busy as Aaron, tending the children and her 
household. Each child loved to find her with a spare moment, 
when she might be teased into retelling the exciting story of 
her great-grandfather, Elias Chevileer. He had lived with his 
family near the coast of France. One day when Elias and his 
younger brother were playing on the beach, they were kidnapped 
by sailors and taken aboard ship to sail for America. The 
ship first touched shore at Boston harbor, where the younger 
brother was sold. Elias was taken on to New York City and 
bound out to a family for the amount of his passage. In time 
he bought his freedom, and left the city to travel up the 
Hudson to Amenia in Dutchess County, where he married, had 
six children and lived to be 109. 

In 1824, Aaron opened his shop and the general store. 
After finishing studies at the Academy, the boys worked for 
their father, and the girls, too, became interested in the indust- 
ries of Brandy Hill. Abel, like his grandfather and namesake, 
had an itching foot, and wanted to follow the trails west. He 
went as far as Michigan, where he remained the rest of his life. 

Ann, Marilla and Minerva were taught to decorate the can- 
isters, tea caddies, bread trays and document boxes made in .the 
tin shop. Ann, the oldest, often went on trips with her father 
when he travelled to New York City or to nearby towns, to buy 
and sell. He was sending out six peddlers, with carts and 
teams of horses, so that a large arnount of tinware was being 
distributed. To meet the demand, the girls spent much; of 
their time painting tinware. Sometimes they signed their work 
—perhaps only when the piece was to be given to a friend. 
This practice of signing work was different from that in other 
decorating shops, such as the Filley shops in Connecticut. 
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Here the work was sometimes done by different painters, with 
apprentices doing the easy parts, and masters of the craft 
putting on finishing touches. Occasionally, the Butler girls 
signed their whole names; oftener, initials were painted on 
the backs or bottoms of pieces. Ann had her own trade mark. 
As Esther Stevens Brazer said, “Ann had her heart in her work.” 
She used a heart made of dotted lines, inside which she 
painted her initials. The painting of these girls was 
distinctive, with dainty for-get-me-nots and star motifs made 
from tiny brush strokes. The backgrounds were “japanned,” 
painted with a transparent, varnish-like substance (long a 
secret formula of the early “japanners”’), or painted with 
paint. Unlike contemporary decorations in Maine and Penny- 
sylvania, the Butlers apparently did not use red or yellow 
backgrounds. Often a white band, a Connecticut influ- 
ence, was used, with the design superimposed. The 
girls work was similar. Many pieces had a_ profusion 
of fine motifs almost as if the decorator despised leaving 
a single square inch of plain surface. Colors were 
vibrant—deep vermilion, olive greens or at times an emerald 
green, and brilliant golden yellows. (All of the decoration 
was done with a brush and oil paints, not stencilled.) These 
pieces when purchased from the peddlers’ carts must have 
brought joy to many a 19th century farm wife. Lack of trans- 
portation kept her from frequent shopping trips, even if a 
city should be nearby, and cash for pretty things was scarce 
in most farm homes. The peddlers often bartered their tin- 
ware for sheepskins, or cloth or paper rags, making the house- 
wives feel that they really got a bargain. When the peddlers 
brought back rags, these were sorted for sale to paper manu- 
facturers, and the sheepskins were sent to tanning factories. 
Today the colors which were used to decorate Brandy Hill 
tinware almost one hundred twenty-five years ago remain 
perfect, affording collectors and decorators a thrill in studying 
the few known pieces, memorials to the skillful Butler girls. 
Ann, in 1835, married a farmer from nearby Livingstonville, 
and moved away from the busy bustle of Brandy Hill. Eli 
Scutt of Scutt Hill was a good husband and father, but Ann 
had little time for the decorating she had loved. She used 
tinware from her father’s shop in her new home and she 
adorned the walls with framed patterns done in the same 
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manner as the painted tinware. She probably missed the tin- 
shop during the first several years of her marriage when she 
had no children. Baby Aaron was born in 1840, though, and 
Frank and Adelade within a few years. Ann’s grand-niece tells 
of visiting Aunt Ann and Uncle Eli when she was tiny, and of 
the fun she had riding behind the team of oxen while Uncle 
Eli drew wood from his woodlot. 

Marilla Butler, the sister between Ann and Minerva in 
age, married Ezra Selleck while still very young, and died in 
childbirth after only about a year of marriage. Marilla’s baby, 
a daughter, lived, and in time Ezra remarried. 

Brother Hiram had been injured while in school, when a 
child threw a rock which hit him on the hip. It became neces- 
sary for him to use a cane and Aaron often carried him. He 
continued to have difficulty in walking to the growing concern 
of his family, with whom he was a favorite. After family con- 
sultations Aaron made arrangements to take Hiram to New York 
City, where Aaron, Jr. had settled to carry on his law practice. 
They hoped that a well-known physician could treat the dis- 
eased hip bone so that Hiram might recover. In spite of the 
doctor’s efforts, Hiram returned home to remain an invalid until 
his death at 33. 

The girls in the Butler family showed their artistic strain 
in crafts other than tinware decorating. Minerva made a beaded 
bag from beads chosen from the supply at her father’s store— 
almost microscopic beads of vivid colors, the deep red ones ap- 
pearing to be cut garnets. The handbag was decorated with 
cornucopias spilling forth flowers, and signed with Minerva’s 
name and the date 1834. Perhaps this craft was taught at the 
local Academy, since it was very popular at this time. The girls 
also had autograph albums and kept diaries. Minerva had a 
notebook in which she copied verses which she liked. This was 
illustrated with the same patterns which the girls painted on 
tinware. The verses were of varying kinds; some were witty: 

“Brevity is the soul of wit, 
I'll write no more not a bit.” 


Some merely wished well: 
‘“‘May she to who this book belongs 
Light sorrows know if any 
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Her hours of gloom may they be fleet 
Her sunny moments many.” 


And some were of a religious nature: 
“Could I one vacant corner find 
Within a great and worthy mind 
It would be my sweetest care 
To fix my Saviour’s image there.” 


Hamilton McCabe, who later had his own tinshop in Green- 
ville, was an apprentice to Aaron. Alvin Sherwood was another 
of the hired hands. The late Charles Messer Stow, in an article 
called “Ann Butler’s Painted Tinware,” written for the New 
York Sun in 1933, itemized Alvin Sherwood’s store account 
from an old ledger, as follows: 


ee fl rere 
] “cider brandy 

1 lb. candles 

1 pt. Ct. rum 

2 candies 

lf lb. paper tobacco 

1 qt. lamp oil 


Aaron also took on John Miller, newly arrived from Strasbourg, 
Germany, to drive one of the peddler’s carts. John had been 
a college student when he and some companions decided to 
seek their fortunes in the United States. They waited until 
their parents sent their tuition money, then hurried to Bremen, 
taking passage to New York. The ship went on the rocks in 
the Skaggerak and all hands had to man the pumps for three 
days until the damaged vessel could reach a port. Here the 
boys had six weeks to ponder their abrupt departure. Once 
in the States. John made his way up the Hudson River, probably 
to Saugerties, where there was a German colony. John had 
worked on Brandy Hill only a short time, when he fell in love 
with Minerva, whom he courted between peddling trips. In 
1843, they were married, and lived for ‘some years at the foot 
of Brandy Hill. John took over the responsibility for all of 
the Brandy Hill tin carts and peddlers. Then, in 1859, the 
distillery was closed due to Aaron’s failing health. The tin 
shop closed at about this date and John Miller bought a corner 
of his father-in-law’s land and built a new home for his family. 
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John and Minerva had two daughters, Sarah and Marilla. 
They moved into their new home and John became a farmer, 
content to stay at home with his loved ones. Evenings he 
liked to sit before a fire with a daughter on each knee, telling 
the story of his shipwreck. Some time after his marriage 
John’s parents became anxious to see their son and his family, 
and offered to pay their passage to Europe. John refused 
saying that the ocean was too treacherous, and once across it 
was enough. Minerva now devoted all of her time to her 
husband and children and the new home. She had new 
possessions—a gold band china service, a tray stencilled in gay 
colors. Besides, Marilla was sickly, clinging to her mother 
like a cockle bur. When she was in her teens, Marilla went 
to boarding school. Here she contracted a fever and died. 

Minerva’s sister, Harriet Butler, had finished school. She 
married Elisha Powell and moved to West Coxsackie, to live 
beside the First Reformed Church. Harriet and “Lisha” had 
only one daughter, Eveline. 

Aaron’s youngest, too, had grown up. Sarah Emma married 
Reuben Worcester, who managed Brandy Hill’s general store. 
But the happiness of the young couple was shortlived, for Sarah, 
too, died in childbirth, when she was only 23. 

In 1860 Aaron died, and was laid to rest in the burying 
ground in back of the big white house on the top of the hill 
This house stands today aad still houses Butler descendants. 

In 1879 Minerva’s husband, John Miller, died. After his 
death, Minerva spent much time with her daughter, Sarah, 
who had married William Conklin. This couple had a daughter, 
Marilla, now Mrs. Whitbeck of Albany, New York, to whom I 
am indebted for a great deal of my information. 

Minerva Miller outlived her contemporaries, departing from 
this world in 1912. Her father, Aaron Butler, pioneer York 
State tinman, left a proud heritage. Ann and Minerva, too, 
have made their mark on the culture of our country—contribut- 
ing to a folk-art which is truly American. 


“Remember me is all I ask 
And if remembrance be a task, 
Forget me.” 


(Rhyme from Minerva Butler Miller’s album) 
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CLIPPINGS FROM EARLY YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS 
CONCERNING TINSMITHS AND TINWARE 


THE NEW-YORK GAZETTE AND WEEKLY MERCURY, 
Sept. 9, 1771 

Richard Sause offers for sale . ..Pontipool and japanned nutmeg 
graters. 


THE NEW-YORK GAZETTE AND THE WEEKLY MER- 
CURY, May 3, 1773 
John Burch, Tin-plate Worker and Japanner, from London, Has 
removed from the Fly, to the house in Hanover Square lately 
occupied by Mr. Lloyd Daubney, and opposite Mr. Gaine’s print- 
ing office, where he carries on both branches in the most ex- 
tensive manner. He has by him a most extensive collection of 
tin ware of all kinds, both plain and japan’d, which he will sell 
as cheap as they can be bought in London. Those who buy to 
sell again will have a large allowance made them. As several 
parts of this business are new in this country, he hopes for such 
encouragement as will induce him to continue them. 
N. B. Many block-tin articles for kitchen use, warranted to 
stand the fire, and not have any pernicious quality, as many 
other metals have... . 


THE NEW-YORK GAZETTE AND THE WEEKLY MER- 
CURY, May 3, 1773 

James Morton has just received per the Grace, Chambers Cap- 

tain, from Bristol, and the new Diana, Wilson Captain, from 

Liverpool, for sale at store Tin-plates and wire. 


THE NEW-YORK GAZETTE AND THE WEEKLY MER- 
CURY, Nov. 3, 1774 

Geo. Ball in Bayard St. next door to Perry Hayes and Sherbrooke 
in Jew’s Alley has lately imported a large assortment of the 
useful and wholesome iron utensils so much recommended by 
physicians for their safety and so generally and justly preferred 
to copper by all the house-keepers in England for two of the 
best reasons in the world, viz. That they are entirely free from 
that dangerous poisenous property from whence so many fatal 
accidents have been known to arise among those who use copper 
vessels, and because they never want tinning as copper vessels 
do. (“Tinning” refers to replating the copper utensils and 
actually has no reference to the metal Tin.) 

In another “ad” at about this time Geo. Ball says: Japan’d ware 
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“with a good assortment for country stores.” Imported—a good 
stock of thin ironware painted and tinned very neatly. 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL AND STATE GAZETTE, April, 
1784 

Peter Goelet at the Golden Key, 48 Hanover Square, has just 

imported japann’d waiters, tea trays. . 


ALBANY GAZETTE AND DAILY ADVERTISER, September 
25, 1817 

Painting and glazing—T. and J. Russell undertake any jobs in 

the above line that may offer. 


ALBANY GAZETTE AND DAILY ADVERTISER, Nov. 8, 
1817 

Henry W. Delevan & Co.—Fresh Importations—japanned tea 

trays, imported from England. 


DAILY AMERICAN CITIZEN, Feb. 20, 1843 
Tea trays—a fine assortment of japanned Tea Trays in setts and 
by the single one for sale at 40 State Street by Daniel Fry. 


DAILY AMERICAN CITIZEN, June 27, 1843 
Albany City Stove and Tin Store—The subscribers having on 
hand a large assortment of stoves and tinware, are prepared 
to sell cheaper than any other store in the city. Among their 
stock may be found the following: 

Boat lamps, reflectors, globes, etc.—Tin lamps 

Milk cans and dippers 

Milk pans and measures 

Bathing tubs 

Whitney and Delahanty—8 Green Street 





I am particularly indebted to: 

Mrs. Marilla Whitbeck, Albany, N. Y., granddaughter of Minerva Butler 
Miller; Mr. James C. Stevens, Greenville, N. ¥., collector of Butler 
tinware. 
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Beers & Co., J. B., History of Greene County, New York, 1884. 
Brazer, E. S., Butler Tinware in Antiques Magazine, August, 1945. 


Stow, C. M., Ann Butler’s Tinware—First Signed Work Discovered in 
New York Sun, March 11, 1933. 


Vedder, J. V. V., Official History of Greene County, New York, 1927. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


BAER, Mabel Van Dyke: “Pension Records Reveal Dutch Patriots.” De 
Halve Maen, 28:5-8, April 1953. 

BAILEY, Paul: “Shore Whaling Came First.” Long Island Forum 16:83-84, 
92, 96, May 1953. 

BARR, Lockwood: “Hunter’s Island.” The Westchester County Historical 
Bulletin 29:31-35, April 1953. 
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Island Forum 16:87-88, May 1953. 
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6:65-73, April 1953. 
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GIBBS, Iris and Alonzo: “Powell’s Purchase Revisited.” Long Island Forum 
16:63-66, 73, April 1953. 

GLENS FALLS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: “Chepontuc—Home Town 
U.S.A.” The Yorker 11:58-61, March-April 1953. 

HALL, Courtney R.: “Early Days in Hempstead, Long Island.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal 14:11-24, Fall-Winter 1952-53. 

HUNNINGHER, Benjamin: “Dutch-American Relations During the Revo- 
lution.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 37:170-184, April 
1953. 

LANDER, Richard M.: “The Tripp Sawmill on Byram River.” The West- 
chester County Historical Bulletin 29:49-52, April 1953. 
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LANDGRABE, Mary Bonnie: “Colonel John Harper and the Harpers.” 
Schoharie County Historical Review 17:17-24, May 1953. 

McANEAR, Beverly, ed.: “Personal Account of the Albany Congress of 
1754.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 39:727-746, March 1953. 

McKELVEY, Blake: “A History of the Rochester Shoe Industry.” Rocheste 
History 15: 1-28 (No.2), April 1953. 

MARSHALL, Bernice: “The Health of our Fathers.” The Nassau County 
Historical Journal 14:25-33, Fall-Winter 1952-53. 

MASON, Philip P., ed.: “Rochester to Mackinac Island, 1830.” Michigan 
History 37:27-41, March 1953. 

MATTICE, Paul B.: “The Tragic Ambush at Groveland in 1779.” Schoharie 
County Historical Review 17:9-15, May 1953. 

OLDS, Ethel C.: “The Ogden Island House.” North Country Life 7:21-25 
(No. 2), Spring 1953. 

PORTER, Marjorie L.: “Redford Glass.” North Country Life 7:16-18 (No. 
2), Spring 1953. 

REED, Herbert: “Staten Island Horsecars and Their Successors, Trolleys,” 
Part I. The Staten Island Historian 14:1-4, January-March 1953. 

“Reflections in an 1850 Mirror.” Historical Wyoming 6:75-81, April 1953. 

ROMER, H. Dorothea: “A Displaced Family of 1776 in Westchester County. 
The Westchester County Historical Bulletin 29:36-48, April 1953. 

SHAW, Ronald: “Michigan Influences upon the Formative Years of 
Erie Canal.” Michigan History 37:1-18, March 1953. 

SMITE, Julian Denton: “Banking by the Long Island Railroad.” I 
Island Forum 16:85-86, 94-95, May 1953. 

STAUBACH, Charles P.: “Du Bois Family,” Part III. The Staten IJs/ 
Historian 14:5-8, January-March 1953. 

STEELE, Vern: “Benedict Arnold.” North Country Life 7:40-41 (No. 2), 
Spring 1953. 

TYLER, J. E., ed.: “A British Whig’s Report from New York on the 
American Situation 1775.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterl) 
37:158-169, April 1953. 

VAN VORIS, Arthur H.: “Aboriginal Place Names in Schoharie County.” 
Schoharie County Historical Review 17:27-28, May 1953. 

VROOMAN, John J.: “The Johnson-Brant Raid of 1780.” Schoharie County 
Historical Review 17:3-8, May 1953. 

WERSTER, Clarence J.: “The Thousand Islands and How They Became 
Famous.” North Country Life 7:33-39,43 (No. 2), Spring 1953. 

“Weird Beliefs of Early Days in the North.” North Country Life 7:47-48, 
55 (No. 2), Spring 1953. 

WHITE, Philip L.: “Municipal Government Comes to Manhattan.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly 37:146-157, April 1953. 





THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


The tardiness with which New York History reaches you 
this month must be laid squat and square on my doorstep. Miss 
Cunningham and the printers have all done their full share 
but I have dawdled in writing this page in the hope that | 
would have news for you about the Annual Meeting. Word 
has come in this morning’s mail that the project we had hoped 
to be able to announce has now completely fallen through and 
so at this late date we will start fresh and you will get word 
of the substitute plans under separate cover in the near future. 

The Seminars have just concluded and I must say they were 
a great success. We had 250 students this year which is prob- 
ably as large as we ever ought to get, and I think another 
year we will automatically limit ourselves to that number. I am 
afraid if these sessions get bigger than that we will lose some 
basic quality that has given the Seminars their own peculiar 
flavor. About 30 percent of the students this year had attended 
other years and this gives us a good-sized nucleus of people who 
understand the mood and spirit that we are seeking to develop. 

On Friday night of Seminars the WGY Farm Forum of the 
Air was broadcast from Fenimore House and the program was 
presented by a panel consisting of Dean William Irving Myers 
of the New York State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, Carl 
Carmer, and Ed Mitchell of WGY, discussing with Jared van- 
Wagenen his new book, The Golden Age of Hiumespun. This 
volume, which is the first Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship volume 
to be published, is a book of which all of s in the Associa- 
tion can, I feel, be very proud. It is very much the »yan, Jared, 
his tremendous scholarship and learning abor: the ways of 
our forefathers who lived on the farms of this Statc, his humor, 
his wisdom and his mellowed Puritanism. Erwin Austin has 
done a very happily appropriate job of illustrating and 2 
University Press has produced a beautiful volume. All in all, i 
is an outstanding book and an Association project of et 
importance. 

Late in June we dedicated one more unit of The Farmers’ 
Museum when the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion joined us in the ceremonies. Their Association had for a 
year been very active in helping furnish the Druggist Shop and 
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their Secretary, Mr. Nicholas Gesoalde, had consistently put 
the publications and services of his group at our disposal. 
The dedicatory talk was given by Dr. Charles W. Ballard, re- 
cently retired as Dean of the Columbia College of Pharmacy and 
the key was officially turned by Mr. Daniel J. Deodati, newly 
elected President of the Pharmaceutical Association, who came 
down as did a goodly number of others from their annual 
meeting which had closed the day before at Saranac Lake. 

The next important dedication will be that of the Lippitt 
House which we hope will coincide with our Annual Meeting. 
This Homestead, as you will find, is a very active little place. 
In the house Miss Parslow and her assistants are baking bread 
and churning butter, making cheese, soap and candles, and 
carrying on the many household chores of the frontier farm wife 
of the period. Out in the barn is a yoke of oxen, a good Jersey 
cow and calf, a sow and nine piglets, and the place is full of 
barnyard fowl of all kinds and, in general, is the very heart of 
The Farmers’ Museum project. 

I hope that all of you saw the four pages of color pictures of 
our Folk Art collection in the July 6th issue of T:me, and I 
call to your attention that in the next few days the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art will publish and the Book-of-the-Month Club 
will distribute one of the Metropolitan Museum’s Albums de- 


voted to that collection. This is part and parcel of the growing 
national recognition of the Museums and the Association, a 
matter in which all of us must take a good deal of satisfaction. 








CFR ND aes aes oa 


BeRNE AsHLEY PyrkKE (1875-1953) 


His friends often commented on the strong physical resemblance the late 
Judge Pyrke bore to Benjamin Franklin, even more on the resemblance of the 
Judge's soaring intellect and keen wit to the Sage of Philadelphia. Instead of 
the more usual cabinet photograph we print here a somewhat casual snap 
shot of the Judge costumed as Franklin for a Ticonderoga pageant. It is so, 
in good and happy days, we remember Berne Pyrke. 








TRIBUTE TO JUDGE BERNE PYRKE 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr.* 


His day and within the coming hour in the city of 

Albany where he was born and where his most sig- 

nificant work was accomplished and from whence he 
passed on, a great company of friends from many ranks of 
life will be gathered to pay their final tribute to Berne 
Ashley Pyrke, who three days ago very suddenly passed 
beyond the ken of living men. 

Because he was for so many years such a noteworthy figure 
in New York State agriculture, it is surely fitting that his 
going be noted. 

Born seventy-eight years ago, life brought to him many 
honors and distinctions, but it is doubtless true that his most 
certain place in history will be linked with his career as 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of New York—a 
position which he adorned with unusual dignity and grace 
over the long term of eleven years. 

As a young man he was trained for the Law—a profession 
which he always exalted and which he never wholly relin- 
quished—and to the end of his life, he studied the most 
important decisions of the major courts. Possibly his sunniest 
memories were associated with his term as Judge and Sur- 
rogate for the County of Essex. 

However, if the Law and the Commissionership were his 
major vocations, he had active and continuous avocations 
associated with the New York State Agricultural Society and 
the New York State Historical Association. A past President 
of the Agricultural Society, he was always zealous for its 
welfare. He was long a member of the Committee on 
Century Farms and the citations he prepared will remain 


* This tribute to Judge Pyrke was given over Radio Station WGY, 
Schenectady, on the very day of the Judge’s burial, April 10, 1953. Coming 
from a long time friend and fellow Association trustee of the Judge’s, these 
words seem to summarize what was in the hearts of many of us that day. 
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models of the dignity and loveliness that may be joined to 
the English tongue. In this particular field, it seems hardly 
possible that anyone will be found fully to take his place. 

He was a long time Trustee of the New York State His- 
torical Association and had been urged to become its Presi- 
dent—an often coveted honor which other commitments 
made it impossible for him to accept. His knowledge of 
New York State history was wide and it is not too much to 
say that he was an authority—perhaps the highest authority— 
in his particular province, the history of the Champlain 
Valley. 

By natural endowment, he had the gift of tongues and 
language and even his casual everyday letters had the style 
and finish of a literary essay. 

I crave the opportunity to say over the air this intimate 
word, Judge Pyrke was my friend. I had the privilege and 
honor to know him intimately for a generation. I like to 
believe that through all the years our acquaintance steadily 
ripened into understanding and affection. He was a good 


and loyal friend and a scholar whom it was a privilege to 
know. As completely as anyone I ever knew, he deserved 
that term which may be called the highest encomium, a 
“Christian Gentleman.” 

Now he is gone hence and this dark April day is even less 
bright because a once so familiar voice is forever stilled. 





JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


Each July the junior members of the Association take over 
this section to report to their senior organization a sampling of 
their activities in the school year just concluded. In 1952-53 there 
was a total membership of 5,657 Yorkers divided into 131 chap- 
ters with 1,626 individual members. 

Besides the varied activities of individual chapters told be- 
low, the state-wide organization has had a busy year. The week- 
end of September 18-21 the second annual camp brought Yorkers 
to Pathfinder Lodge on Otsego Lake. In the fall there was one 
district meeting—the Hudson Valley Zone at Catskill— and, in 
the spring, zone jamborees by the Buffalo District at Randolph, 
Capital City District at Galway, Catskill District at Cooperstown, 
Adirondacks District at Canton, Genesee Valley District at 
Batavia, Long Island at Roosevelt, Mohawk District at Camden, 
Hudson River at Hyde Park, Ontario District at Oswego and 
Sullivan-Clinton District at Binghamton. 

High point of the Yorker year, as always, was annual meet- 
ing, held this year at Saratoga Springs—Schuylerville, May 15-16. 
Second best attended of all our Yorker conclaves to date, this 
one drew approximately 1,700 and seemed in all respects most 
successful. Miss Mary Cudahy’s Schuylerville group and Miss 
Jacqueline Coplon’s Saratoga Springs Chapter assisted a local 
committee made up of Mrs. Walter A. Britten, Mrs. A. O. Lyon, 
Mr. Addison Mallery and Mr. John J. Sexton in planning the 
meeting. Friday afternoon informal tours of Albany and Sara- 
toga Springs were made; Friday night there was a “Welcome 
Yorkers” dance and movie at the historic Casino. Saturday's 
formal business session was held at Convention Hall, the site 
where so many governors-to-be of New York were nominated by 
party conventions. That afternoon Yorkers toured the Saratoga 
Battlefield, site of one of the world’s fifteen decisive battles. 

The following panel of officers was elected at Saratoga to lead 
Yorkers in 1953-54: president, Tom Kessinger, Farmingdale; 
vice-president, Constance Pelton, Hyde Park; secretary, Nancy 
Edds, Phoenix; treasurer, Calvin Collins, Camden; historian, 
Gail Williams, Canton. 

Again the climax of Yorker meeting was the awarding of 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuettes and certificates and 
chapter achievement trophies. “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” for 
1953 went to Doris Eitzen, Hyde Park; Nancy Edds, Phoenix; 
Janis Moran, Sherman; Dianne Yingst, Valley Stream; Douglas 
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Crossley, Clinton; Laura Jane Kelly, Holland Patent; Larry 
Alcott, Sidney; Virginia Cook, Farmingdale; Wilfred Oliver, 
Perry; and Lois Hoeksema, Schuylerville. The three groups to 
carry off the coveted chapter trophies were: History Hunters of 
Binghamton; Galway Highlanders and Joseph Henry Chapter, 
Galway; and the Sidney Chapters. Membership trophy for the 
greatest total enrollment in the year 1952-53 went to the Cullu- 
loo Yorkers of Valley Stream, for the largest percentage increase 
in membership over the preceding year to Four Freedoms 
Chapter, Rensselaer. 

Full copies of Yorker chapter reports for the year are avail- 
able on —— to Fenimore House in Cooperstown. The fol- 
lowing is a brief sampling of those reports. 

The Alexander Rhea Chapter, ALEXANDER Central School, 
organized for the first time in the fall of 1952 and has met twice 
each month. Activities included three all-day trips—to Letch- 
worth State Park and the Mount Morris Dam, to the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences and to Old Fort Niagara and 
Niagara Falls; slides of New York State historical spots; a movie 
of the trip one of the members took to the British Isles and 
France; a tour through the Morton Salt Plant at Silver Springs; 
parties and square dancing at Hallowe’en and Christmas; a 
talk by the town historian; a lecture and movie on the oil 
industry. And they took a busload to Saratoga convention! Mrs. 
Norma W. Hillman is sponsor. 

Joseph Ellicott Chapter of Batavia High School, sponsored 
by Miss Mary McCulley, this year hosted the Genesee Valley 
spring jamboree on June 6. Pilgrimages for the jamboree 
included visits to the Holland Land Office and the local State 
Police barracks. The chapter visited the LeRoy House and sent 
four members to state convention at Saratoga. 

Sponsor of Taughkanic Chapter, Bertin Central School, is 
Mrs. Mary C. Kenyon. The group this year—25 members—has 
worked on local industries: Seagroatt’s rose growing concern, 
Cowee’s wood working factory, has also written a complete 
history of Berlin Central School. Trips to Albany to visit Schuy- 
ler Mansion and Fort Crailo, to zone jamboree at Galway and 
state convention at Saratoga were partly financed by food sales. 

In opening its fifth year of chapter activity the membership 
of History Hunters Club, East Junior High School, BINGHAMTON, 
sponsor Mr. Leon Hunter Lyons, stood at 35; at the close of 
the year it was 60. During the year chapter members sold 
subscriptions to American Heritage and sufficient boxes of greet- 
ing cards for a profit of $100. Members appeared on the 
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WNBF-TV Ranch House program and on WINR radio station. 
Twenty-four awards, including several Yorker pins, were given 
as door prizes. The chapter sponsored a St. Patrick’s Day dance, 
a play, “When You and I Were Young in Binghamton.” Finally, 
the group ended a triumphant year by being host chapter for 
the Sullivan-Clinton District jamboree on April 18 and by 
bringing home one of the three coveted chapter achievement 
trophies from state convention. 

The Niagara Yorkers of School 72, BurFALo, are 30 seventh 
graders who meet after school hours once a month. Several 
members made small scale dioramas of colonial life; another 
group did pen and ink sketches of early Buffalo and of services 
of the present city government. A visit to Fort Niagara was 
followed by a party. Miss Jane Hanrahan is sponsor. 

Lorimer Rich Chapter, CAMpEeNn Central School was another 
group to act as host for their zone jamboree—for the Mohawk 
District on May 2. Roll call at Lorimer Rich meetings is 
answered by naming a famous person, battle, historical site 
or geographical location in New York State. A scrapbook has 
been kept and work started on a booklet to be published next 
year. A trip to Constableville was followed by sending several 
members to state convention. Mrs. Deane Wetmore sponsors 
Lorimer Rich. 

Canton Junior Historical Society, CANTON Grammar School, 
sponsor Mrs. Mildred E. Howard, is another new group in 
1952-53. They had an Indian exhibit, Indian reports, a speaker 
discussing the Cardiff Giant, reports on early New York State 
churches and a local minister as speaker; made a trip to the 
town hall to see the voting machines and ballots, to the county 
museum and county courthouse. They have made three scrap- 
books, sent a substantial representation to Saratoga convention, 
put on a play. Canton’s own Gail Williams was elected zone 
representative at jamboree and at state-wide convention to the 
office of state historian. 

The Rip Van Winkle Chapter, Catskitt High School, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Evelyn Sylvia, skilled Catskill District teacher 
leader, visited the Shaker Museum at Oid Chatham and the 
House of History at Kinderhook in November. The group, 
together with the Thomas Cole Chapter, was host to the fall 
meeting of the Hudson Valley District with 150 in attendance. 
In April Catskill was at Hyde Park for zone jamboree, in May 
at Saratoga convention. 

Catskill High School’s Thomas Cole Chapter, also sponsored 
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by Mrs. Sylvia and newly formed this year, is for high school 
students. Four of their members attended Yorker Camp, the 
second year at camp for a delegation from Catskill. 

Four Corners Chapter, CHATHAM Union School, is proud of 
their 100% membership of the 7th and 8th grades—149 members 
in all. In October the 7th grade division took a three-hour 
walking trip to points of interest in Chatham. In October the 
8th grade division visited a dairy farm at Malden Bridge and 
the Shaker Museum at Old Chatham, in February the State 
Legislature in Albany where they shook hands with their 
Assembyman, State Senator and Governor Dewey. In March 
the chapter presented an operetta to raise money for the 7th 
grade to visit Saratoga in May and Cooperstown in June and 
the 8th grade West Point in May. They have written a skit 
describing Yorker club work for P.T.A. meeting. Officers 
attended spring jamboree at Hyde Park. 

The Oriskany Memorial Chapter, CLinron Central School, 
had a busy year making money to take their entire membership 
to state convention. To do this they had bake sales, seed sales, 
and a movie. They gathered information for a booklet, “Clinton, 
a Village of Schools.’ They felt well rewarded at Saratoga by 
having member Douglas Crossley receive a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers.”” Chapter member Mary Cosgrove was at Yorker Camp 
in September. Miss Isabel Howlett, Mrs. Maude Luther, and 
Mrs. Bessie Adams are Oriskany sponsors. 

Virgil Yorker Club, Virgil Central School, CortLanp, organ- 
ized in 1951 with only 12 members, had increased its enrollment 
in September 1952 to 30. First activity was an initation party, 
then a skating party, trips to Corning Glass Works, to Coop- 
erstown and to Saratoga convention. Mrs. Helen McKibben 
sponsors Virgil Yorkers. 

Miss Margaret J. Gordon is sponsor of Watauga Chapter, 
Delaware Academy, DELHI, which this year made several excur- 
sions “downtown” to visit the Cannon Free Library and read old 
Delaware Gezettes, to visit the courthouse and jail. At Christmas 
time the group sent a package to a Korean child, throughout 
the year held popcorn sales to raise money, went to Saratoga in 
May. 

The Duane Junior Historians, Duanesburg Central School, 
DELANSON, were thrilled to bring home a well-deserved exhibits 
award from Saratoga convention. One of their first chapter trips 
was to the Old Stone Fort at Schoharie. Other trips were to 
Cooperstown, to the Capitol in Albany and finally on May 29 
to Schenectady to appear on a Yorker television program. Proj- 
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ect work has included special units and reports on state and 
local government, conservation, and New York geography. Mrs. 
Seymour Hall is sponsor. 

This year the Willinkers, East Aurora High School, whose 
sponsor is Mr. J. Odell Scott, had a folklore program and one 
at which Mr. Persons, village historian, spoke. They made three 
trips, worked on a handbook of their community, showed loan 
exhibits from the Cooperstown museums, had regular meetings 
every Tuesday. Willinkers were at Randolph for zone jamboree 
and at Saratoga. 

Columbia High School Chapter at East GreensusH, a chapter 
achievement winner in 1952, this year had three active groups— 
7th, 8th and 9th grades with a total membership of 90. Reguler 
meetings convened every week. Special events during the year in- 
cluded a roller skating party and the annual Christmas get-to- 
gether, an assembly program, group and individual trips to 
Cluett, Peabody and Company in Troy, the Knickerbocker 
News, State Museums and other points of interest in Albany. 
They attended Capital City District jamboree at Galway and 
state meeting at Saratoga. The year closed with an annual 
pienic at Hyde Park. Miss E. Helen Gardner, Mr. Kendall South- 
ard and Mr. Paul E. Kirsch are Columbia sponsors. 

\t the H. B. Endicott Junior High School, Enpicorr, the 
Henry Bradford Endicott Junior Historical Society attended 
the annual folklore festival at Binghamton, visited the Broome 
County courthouse, studied old quilts and made and colored 
quilt blocks. All members worked on an old cookbook project, 
sold popcorn at school basketball games, studied and made a 
mural on Henry B. Endicott, in May visited the museums in 
Cooperstown. Although they were unable to go to Saratoga, 
they sent an exhibit which won honorable mention. The chapter 
credits its accomplishment chiefly to their sponsor, Miss Doreen 
Youngs. 

Susquenanco Chapter, George Washington Junior High 
School, Enpicoty, under the sponsorship of Miss Inez Miller, 
opened its yearly activ,ty with a dance, at open house for parents 
had an exhibit of early American industries, used a‘loan exhibit 
from the Farmers’ Museum. Regular programs centered around 
community history, famous Yorkers and Iroquois Indians with 
several illustrated travel talks. Six delegates attended Sullivan- 
Clinton jamboree at Binghamton. 

Of FARMINGDALE’s six active chapters only one, the Junior 
Dalers, had reported at the time we had to close our press. 
This group, however, had accomplished many things: took an 
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all-day trip to New York, wrote a book about the history of 
Farmngdale, profited nearly $100 from a cake sale, gave a 
program for Boy Scouts, presented two assembly programs, sold 
subscriptions to the “Farmingdale Post” and American Heritage. 
At Saratoga an attendance of 136 represented all Farmingdale 
chapters and they were thrilled when their group took first 
prize in the exhibits contest, when they saw Virginia Cook 
win “Who’s Who Among Yorkers,” and, best of all, when Tom 
Kessinger of Farmingdale, long a Yorker leader, was elected 
state-wide president for the coming year. Mrs. Luita Jones is 
the honored sponsor of the Farmingdale groups. 

This year John Lewis Childs Chapter, John Lewis Childs 
School, FLorAL Park, worked under a new sponsor, Miss Ann 
Chupil. Fifty-five members formed a club which visited West 
Point, held a Christmas dance, made trips to the United Nations, 
to Saratoga and finally to Sagamore Hill, Theodore Roosevelt's 
home. Closing meeting of the year was a square dance. 

Although the Ouleout Chapter, Frankiin Central School, 
enrolled only five members this year, its accomplishments have 
been great: clippings collected from local newspapers, epitaphs 
copied from tombstones, pilgrimages to county buildings at 
Delhi and the Russian Monastery at Jordanville, maps for local 
history class. Biggest project was raising money for Saratoga 
trip following attendance to Catskill District Zone jamboree at 
Cooperstown where Franklin presented a recording as their 
contributon to the program. Mrs. Lulu Mary Finch is Ouleout 
sponsor. 

Joseph Henry Yorkers of GaLway Central School were in 1952- 
53 in their second year, while the Galway Highlanders of the 
same school organized for the first time in October. Big project 
for both groups has been working on a Galway museum. During 
the year the Joseph Henrys completed also a display on the 
growth and development of education in Galway for the dedica- 
tion of their new school. Biggest hope of the Galway Highland- 
ers is to promote Legislative or other interest in raising Benedict 
Arnold’s warships lying now on the bottom of Lake Champlain. 
This year Galway chapters were hosts for their zone’s jamboree, 
sent members to state convention in May where they assisted 
on the exhibits committee. Galway chapters well deserved the 
thrill that came to them in Saratoga in receiving one of the 
three desired chapter achievement trophies. Mrs. Jeanne M. 
Schwarz, sponsor of both chapters, was on a Yorker television 
program in Schenectady on May 29. 

Garden City Chapter, Garpen City High School, started 
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Yorker work rather late this school year but consider themselves 
now in a good position to get a flying start in the fall of °53. 
The group, sponsored by Mr. Harry S. Farrell, ran a school 
history quiz and presented a gold cup to the winner, took a trip 
during Easter vacation to Sunnyside and Philipse Castle, com- 
pleted an article for The Yorker, and finally, attended state 
convention. 

Another Yorker group of long standing and large accomplish- 
ment is the Big Tree Chapter at GENEsEo Central School, sponsor 
Mrs. Nora Vienna. Principal] project for the chapter this year was 
the local publication of articles on famous people and places of 
the area. Big Tree also visited the county historian where they 
listened to tape recordings by some of the oldest residents of the 
county, wrote a dramatization of the Sullivan expedition, were 
host to the planning committee of the Genesee Valley District, 
finally attended state convention at Saratoga Springs. 

The Chepontuc Chapter, GLeNs FALts Junior High School, 
won honorable mention for their outstanding exhibit at Sara- 
toga convention. Material shown included a model bridge of 
Glens Falls, costume dolls, a scale model of the Glens Fall busi- 
ness district, of a frontier village, of a colonial bedroom, pictures 
and stories of early games, sports and toys. The chapter had two 
groups meeting every week under the sponsorship of Miss Ruth 
G. Salisbury and Mr. Otto Mertz. Representatives of the chapter 
were at the Schenectady television program on May 29 and, of 
course, at Saratoga Springs. The group was also delighted to 
have an article published in the March-April issue of The Yorker. 

Marble Village Chapter, GouveRNeuR Central School, whose 
sponsor is Mrs. Dorothy Coates, presented a Christmas play 
in school assembly, sponsored a clothing drive, put on a spring 
round-up dance, interviewed the mayor concerning village prob- 
lems. 

In its second year the Madnan’s Neck Chapter, Junior High 
School, Great Neck, under the sponsorship of Mr. Lawrence 
W. Northam, heard Mr. Jesse Merritt, Nassau County historian, 
took a trip to New York City, visited historic Saddle Rock Grist 
Mill. Major projects were work on a film strip on local 
government and preservation activities for the Saddle Rock 
Mill. The group has put on an assembly program, had bulletin 
boards on Yorker activities, the Great Neck community and 
New York State historic sites, and made many state, county 
and local area maps. 

Glenn Curtiss Chapter, HAMMonpsport Central School, has 
this year worked on two big projects; a map of Steuben County 
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showing for what each township is noted and a play, “Wash- 
ington Slept Here,” put on for Parents’ Night with the proceeds 
going to the chapter’s memorial to Glenn Curtiss. Lhe group 
has had two speakers, made scrapbooks. Miss Mildred Adams 
sponsors the chapter. 

Mrs. Larita Kanner is sponsor of Holland History Hunters 
at the HoLtanp Central School. The group had a fudge sale, 
wrote on outstanding Yorkers for a prospective booklet, made 
shadow boxes, gave a short skit on “The Early History of 
Holland.” ‘They have been particularly pleased with Yorker 
pen pal correspondence and with reading and discussing each 
issue OL Jie Yorker. 

The Ho.tLtanp Patent Chapter, Holland Patent Central, 
which suffered two changes of sponsors during the year, takes 
special pride to report that despite these handicaps they have 
had 123 members, divided into three groups, each group meet- 
ing one day a week. A roller skating party in Utica, a school 
dance, scrapbooks, work on another Holland Patent book 
projected for printing, visits to the Laurel Street School, Rome, 
to help organize a historical chapter, attendance at Mohawk 
District jamboree at Camden and state convention at Saratoga 
have kept Holland Patent busy. At Saratoga it was their privilege 
to see chapter member, Laura Jane Kelly, carry off a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” award presented her by her sponsor, 
Mrs. Vera Hill. Mrs. Hill had followed Mrs. Wanda Goodrow 
as chapter leader. 

Since last September the new Toaz Junior Historical 
Society, R. K. Toaz Junior High School, HUNTINGTON STATION, 
1as had a fruitful year, completing a map of Huntington, con- 
tributing a series of historical crossword puzzles to the school 
paper, making and exhibiting on their builetinboard Hunting- 
ton Tercentenary Celebration posters, writing local historical 

ticles. Mr. Harry Bergstein sponsors ‘Toaz Chapter. 

Again the five Yorker chapters of Franklin D. Roosevelt High 
School, Hype Park—Charlotte, Fauconier, Shekomeko, Wapani 
and Sara Delanc—have been Yorker leaders. They worked 
through a central planning council and the three senior high 
school chapters are sponsored by Mrs. Bessie Honeywell, Fau- 
conier by Mrs. G. S. Longo, and Charlotte by Mrs. Phoebe 
Rymph. The annual historical club dance, Hallowe'en and Christ- 
mas parties, scrapbooks, talks by an exchange teacher from Ger- 
Fauconier to Catskill, to Saratoga and to West 
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Charlotte have all been Roosevelt activities of the year. Three 





Rooseveit members, Connie Pelton, Carol Golden and Doris Eit- 

zen, were at Yorker Camp. Connie was elected Hudson Valley 

representative at zone jamboree, for which the Hyde Park Chap- 

ters were hosts on April 18, and at Saratoga state-wide convention 

was chosen state vice-president. Doris received a “Who's Who 

orkers” at Saratoga. Perhaps one olf the picasantest 

year was an assembly at which Doris Eitzen present- 

1 M. Juckett, Franklin D. Roosevelt High School su- 

pervising pera ipal, with a Yorker honorary membership « card 

and pin in tribute to his constant support of Yorkers through 
tne years. 

\ithough Yorker work was new in ITHaca this year the idea 
proved so popular that three clubs were formed at the Boynton 
Junior High School—the Serahoha Chapter, spons red by Miss 
Jane Stoutenburg; Cayuga Yorkers, sponsored by Miss Adelaide 
C. Wright, and Tichetelo Chapter, sponsored by Mrs. Lenora 
Cooper. Throughout the year the three chapters carried on 
many interesting projects, some jointly planned, some the work 
of only one club. All have helped Mrs. Eldora Stewart, curator 
of the DeWitt Historical Society Museum, in dressing mannikins, 
arranging show cases, preparing displays, indexing a trunk olf 
items, ushering at meetings. Highlight of the program was the 
presentation of a style show for the senior historical society with 
club members modeling clothing from the Museum's collections. 

Jamestown Senior High School Chapter, JAMEstowNn High 
Y i, y organized this year due largely to the efforts 
of State-wide President Sebastian Ciancio whe was also chi iptel 
president. Sponsor was Miss Helen McMahon. At one meeting 
Mr. Claybourn Sampson spoke on “How the ‘Townships of 
Chautauqua County Got Their Names.” At Hallowe'en the 
group had a hayride, in February a nickel supper. Several 
members attended Randolph jamboree and a number state-wide 
convention. 

For a new chapter the Red Jacket Yorkers, Lewisron-Portet 
Central School, sponsored by Mr. Roy Hippert, do well indeed. 
Chey ie taken many field trips—to Old Fort Niagara, to the 
Buffalo Historical and Science Museums, to Buffalo District 
regional jamboree at Randolph, to Fort George in Canada. 
Mr. Hippert will be Buffalo District teacher sponsor for 1954, 
with jamboree at Lewiston. 

The two chapters at Lisbon Central School, Lisson, are 
respectively, the Lisbon Chapter, Mrs. Frances Middlemiss, spon 
sor, and St. Lawrence Chapter, Miss Rachel Dandy, sponsor. 
Lisbon Chapter has been to Ottawa, to the count 
Canton, attended spring jamboree, had five out 
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At a joint meeting of both groups early in the fall a marionette 
play was presented and the Yorker editor spoke and presented 
chapter membership cards. St. Lawrence Chapter heard a 
member talk on the Cooperstown museums, made “Get Out and 
Vote” posters for 1952 election, had film strips, plays and stories, 
heard Mr. Charles H. Pickard, Lisbon Central School principal, 
speak on local history. They, too, made a trip to Canton, came 
to Saratoga. 

Mt. Ettrick Chapter, Maine Central School, sponsored by 
Mrs. Alice C. Rowe, was another group to send a substantial 
representation to Saratoga. Biggest project of the club for the 
year was money raising activity—pie days, cake days and candy 
days. Club programs included slides, a discussion of Arthur 
Parker's Red Jacket, a talk on Jemima Wilkinson. 

There are two chapters at the Middleburgh Central School, 
MIpDLEBURGH-Onistagrawa, sponsored by Miss Elizabeth Braman, 
and QOucongena, sponsored by Miss Dorothea Bartholomew. 
Onistagrawa had a successful float in the Hallowe’en parade 
showing a scene from colonial life, conducted a mock registra- 
tion and election campaign in November 1952. On April 23 
they sponsored a hobby show, on the 25th attended Catskill 
District jamboree at Cooperstown. Oucongena Chapter partici- 
pated in the Hallowe’en parade, heard various speakers, attended 
district meeting and state convention, too. At district meeting 
Middleburghers were thrilled to have their Penny White elected 
zone representative on Statewide Council. 

Six Yorkers from Half Moon Chapter, Hendrick Hudson High 
School, MontrosE, sponsored by Miss Mary E. Downey, attended 
Yorker Camp at Cooperstown. The chapter enjoyed two parties 
through the year, one at Hallowe’en and one at Christmas, went 
to Catskill District November meeting, to a Yorker dance at 
Hyde Park, a band concert at West Point and ski jumping at 
Bear Mountain. They have worked on a play concerning the 
historical background of their school district and attended Sara- 
toga convention. 

At Moravia Central School, the Fillmore Yorker Club and 
Finger Lakes Yorkers are sponsored by Mrs. Elsie Van Liew. 
This year the Fillmore Yorkers divided into groups, working 
on different projects; a diagram and chart of the government 
of New York State, puppet plays on early life in Moravia, a 
play on Millard Fillmore’s wedding, scrapbooks of scenic places 
of the state, models of two forts, Niagara and Ticonderoga, 
an electrical map of the state showing the location of important 
historical places. Twelve members went to Binghamton jamboree 
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on April 18, fourteen to Saratoga convention. The Finger Lakes 
Yorker Club had a bake sale and tea dance, made scrapbooks 
of presidents of New York, the state’s scenic places, a book 
on early airplanes. Thirteen were at Binghamton, ten at state 
meeting. 

Another group to have 100% Yorker enrollment of 7th and 
8th grades—together with a few 6th graders—was the Temple 
Hill Chapter at Gardnertown School, NewsurcH, with Miss 
Mildred Ross and Mrs. Bernice Mower as sponsors. The group 
has heard Rev. A. Elwood Corning, city historian, and Mrs. 
Amy Bull Crist, District Superintendent of Schools. Project of 
the year was a tour of local historical sites of which colored 
slides were taken. These have been placed in the school library. 
Temple Hill Yorkers joined Algonquin Chapter in presenting 
a play for the Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the 
oe Highlights were Hudson Valley fall meeting at 

Catskill and spring jamboree at Hyde Park. Bobby Franklin 
of Temple Hill is the new president of Hudson Valley District. 

In September 1952 Miss Laura Waldron started a Yorker 
club in the North Rose Central School, NortH Roser, called 
the North Rosettes. A trip to Cooperstown was first activity 
of the year for the group which has collected material on the 
towns of Huron and Rose in Wayne County, and issued a 
fine mimeographed booklet. All members were at Saratoga 
convention. 

Ihe first Yorker chapter ever to be organized, the Headless 
Horseman Chapter, NortH Tarrytown High School, continues 
this year the fine record it has always maintained. Pilgrimages 
to places in and about Tarrytown, to fall zone meeting at 
Catskill, the making of Christmas placecards for hospital 
patients, a Christmas party, were activities of the year. The 
group was especially thrilled to eg oe in the revival of the 

. Nicholas Day festivities and Tulip Festival at Philipse Castle 
ri 26 members, dressed in Dutch costumes even to the 
wooden shoes, did the Dutch dances. A goodly number were 
at Saratoga. Miss Marie Hinz is once again the sponsor of 
Headless Horseman. 

At Thanksgiving time the O-Che-Nang Chapter, Norwicn 
Junior High School, which flourishes under the sponsorship 
of Mr. Samuel J. Merring and Miss Mary O'Neil, held a special 
assembly program on the first T hanksgiving. A Christmas project 
was an exhibit of antique toys. A party entertained members 
in March, in April a bake sale helped raise funds for attendance 
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at regional meeting at Cooperstown April 25 and Saratoga 
convention. 

The first Yorker club in the Odessa Central School, Opgssa 
—the Schuyler Chapter—was formed in October by Mrs. Georgia 
Carney and named for General Philip Schuyler. A Christmas 
party and an exhibit of old textbooks for P.T.A. open house, 
the compilation of scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, and a 
visit to the Corning Glass Center were Schuyler Chapter doings 
of the year. 

Under the sponsorship of Mrs. Martha Wood, Skenandoah 
Chapter at the Onewa Junior High School has visited Nichols 
Pond and the Mansion House where the famed Oneida Commu- 
nity Limited got its start; given reports on famous people in 
Madison County, papers on the mystery of Muller Hill and 
on Nichols Pond. Oneida’s Carol Hope was state-wide secretary 
for 1952-53, presided over elections at Saratoga convention, 
attended by the chapter. 

Sint Sinck Chapter, Roosevelt School, Ossininc, whose sponsor 
is Miss Laura B. Sprowls, took an October boat trip around 
Manhattan Island viewing the United Nations Building, Empire 
State Building and many others, visited the First National Bank 
and Police Department, held food sales, rummage sales, two 
square dances and a paper drive to finance attendance at Sara- 
toga convention, heard several illustrated lectures provided by 
the Bell Telephone Company, visited Philipse Castle, Sunnyside 
and the State Capitol. 

To honor new members the Pontiac Chapter of Fitzhugh 
Park School, Osweco, held a Hallowe’en party. For initiation, 
newcomers wrote reports on Oswego or the history of New 
York State. In November a quiz program was held, in April 
a hobby exhibit for the Home and School Association, in May 
visits to Old Fort Ontario and Headquarters House. Miss 
Margaret McDonald is Pontiac sponsor. 

Another school having two Yorker clubs is Ovip Central 
School. The 7th grade Yorkers Club held a bake sale, went to 
Cooperstown on May 9. Ovid’s Own Yorker Club purchased 
lights for their school Christmas tree, played Christmas carols 
downtown in Ovid, had a bake sale, too, and a pancake supper. 
Mr. Philip Natoli sponsors both groups. 

Of Perry Central School’s three chapters, the Chester A 
Arthur Chapter is new this year, giving high school students 
a better chance to participate, as it is for high school only. 
Chapter project was a written history of Perry. Mary Jemison 
Chapter discussed local businesses, the story of Mary Jemison, 
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schools of Perry; held a Christmas party, took a trip to Buffalo. 
The Sea Serpents met twice a month, reported, of course, on the 
history of Perry and on the Sea Serpent legend, worked on Perry's 
provocative annual contest, draw a map of the community. 
Both groups took a trip to Buffalo May 15, in June attended 
district jamboree. Perry’s Wilfred Oliver was state-wide treasurer 
in 1952-53, won “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award at Sara- 
toga. Mr. Albert Gehrke sponsors Chester A. Arthur, Miss Helen 
M. Cook the Mary Jemison and Sea Serpent Chapters. 

Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter, PHoentx Central School, this 
year organized a senior group, sparked largely by Nancy Edds, 
this year a member of state-wide council as she will be in the 
forthcoming year when she will also serve as state secretary 
—incidentally, Nancy won “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” at 
Saratoga convention May 16. Outside speakers, film strips, 
contribution to Red Cross fund, a birthday tea, trip to Sandy 
Creek to view a collection of antique bicycles, attendance at 
district jamboree at Oswego on April 25, and Saratoga conven- 
tion were Bear Hunter Paddock activities. For the second time 
Phoenix sent representatives to Yorker Camp. Mrs. Helen Han- 
sen was first sponsor at Phoenix and Mrs. Herrick is the leader 
of the newly organized group. 

Four Freedoms Chapter, Fort Crailo School, RENSSELAER, 
was delighted to carry home from Saratoga convention the award 
for the greatest percentage increase in its membership. The 
group took part in their school’s Christmas program, had a 
St. Nicholas party for club members, a dance and basketball 
games to raise funds. Miss Josephine Savoca is sponsor. 

The Francis R. Bellamy Chapter, Laurel Street School, ROME 
sponsored by Miss Miriam C. Gladding, has had a busy year 
including assembling a series of loan exhibits of historical items 
collected by members, interviewing older residents of their 
community, photographing old houses, listening to outside 
speakers, a candy sale to raise money for the “Story of Medicine” 
exhibit from Cooperstown, presenting a radio script over Station 
WKAL, presenting a patriotic play “Salute to the Flag” to the 
school assembly. This, their first year, has been exciting and 
satisfying to the Francis R. Bellamy Chapter. They feel special 
mention should be made of the inspiration and co-operation of 
Mr. W. Price Aderman, their principal and Superintendent 
Lyndon H. Strough. 

The Roosevelt Chapter, Washington Avenue School, Roose- 
VELT, was another group represented at Yorker Camp. They 
have also visited Sunnyside, Fraunces Tavern and Hunter Col- 
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lege. They have carried on research on the history of their village 
which this year is celebrating its 50th anniversary. Biggest 
contribution of all perhaps, they were host to Long Island 
District's highly successful jamboree held at Roosevelt April 25. 
Miss Marjorie Adair is Roosevelt sponsor. 

The Saratoga Springs Chapter at the SARATOGA SpriINGs High 
School, newly organized this year, had the headache and thrill 
in their very first year of acting as co-host, with the Schuylerville 
group, for the big state-wide convention. They did so many 
things for convention it would be impossible to narrate them 
all: ran the “Welcome Yorkers” dance and movie, operated a 
refreshment concession at the convention lunch, arranged ex- 
hibits, wrote and illustratgd a pamphlet “Saratoga From ‘Then to 
Now” which was sold as a souvenir at convention. Besides all 
this, in 1953 they went to Albany and to Cooperstown. Miss 
Jacqueline Coplon is sponsor. 

Sixty-five members make up the SCHUYLERVILLE Chapter at 
the Schuylerville Central School, sponsored by Miss Mary 
Cudahy with Mrs. Robert Leddick, Saratoga County historian, 
as honorary member. There are four sectional meetings a month 
with program committees functioning for each meeting. The 
group tries to have a historical movie if possible for each 
meeting. Together they study source books, old newspapers, 
maps, pictures, folklore, epitaphs. The 7th graders make scrap- 
books and maps, the 8th graders study together especially the 
27 historical sites in the state and between their freshman and 
senior graduation years attempt to visit most of them. The 
9th grade section and senior group gathered information on 
old houses, buildings and bridges in the area. Tops accomplish- 
ment of the year for Schuylerville—that is until we get to junior 
convention—was their participation in the 150th celebration 
of Burgoyne’s surrender held by their community in 1952. 
Delegations went to Galway for Capital City District jamboree 
and, of course, to Saratoga Springs for state-wide convention 
May 16. But this was only the culmination of all that Schuyler- 
ville had done in preparing for this meeting: advance planning 
in which+Schuylerville sponsor, Miss “Mary Cudahy, has been 
an ever active tower of strength, mounting exhibits at conven- 
tion, best of all, Miss Cudahy had minutely planned the tour 
of the Saratoga Battlefield which gave Yorkers such pleasure, 
had arranged for intensive newspaper, radio and _ television 
publicity for Yorker convention. In fact the television follow-up 
culminated in a program at Schenectady May 29. At May 16 
meeting no one was surprised when Schuylerville’s Lois Hoek- 
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sema proved to be a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” winner. 

Sponsor of Setauket Chapter, SETAUKET School, is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Henrickson. Perhaps the greatest ever of the year was a 
variety exhibit held in the school gymnasium April 18, proceeds 
from which boosted their fund for Saratoga meeting—a long 
way—but Setauket was there. 

At SHERMAN, French Creek Yorkers membership stood in 1952- 
53 at 168, the largest ever. Members are divided into ten groups, 
all working on different projects: scale models, cards for each 
article in the Sherman museum, etc., etc. The wing of the mus- 
eum has been completed and in early June will be dedicated. At 
this time a book on the history of Sherman, written by an eve- 
ning group, will be available to the public. Money raising activ- 
ities have been a tag day, a paper and magazine drive. A Yorker 
column in the village newspapers keeps Sherman adults well 
aware of what goes on with their school group. A husking bee 
and skating party were great fun. In this year, too, the first 
Yorker alumni group was started by Shermanites. Janis Moran 
carried on Sherman tradition by making “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers.” Miss Genevieve Matteson is Sherman sponsor. 

In September two members of the Ilth grade group at the 
Sidney Central School, Sidney, attended Yorker Camp. The 7th 
grade group held talks with the mayor of Sidney, visited the office 
of the village clerk, bank and post office, took a field trip to Al- 
bany. The 8th grade group entertained South New Berlin at a 
meeting and square dance and visited the Schoharie Valley. Vari- 
ous members from all groups gave reports on the Catskill Turn- 
pike before the D.A.R. Sidney's Warren Doolittle and Larry 
Alcott, together with sponsor Royal Gifford, sparked Catskill 
District zone jamboree at Cooperstown April 25. The 11th 
grade group attended the convention at Saratoga where double 
honors came to them. Larry Alcott won “Who's Who Among 
Yorkers” and then the crowning touch came when Sidney chap- 
ters received an achievement award. Mr. W. L. Johnson, Mr. 
Donald Jankoski and Miss Mary R. Quinn are Mr. Gifford’s co- 
sponsors. 

Pine Valley Central School, Soutn Dayton, also has two chap- 
ters. The Pine Needles Yorkers, the 7th grade group, sponsored 
by Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser, meets twice a month, enjoys pen pal 
correspondence, put on an assembly program, sold cards to earn 
money for trips to zone jamboree at Randolph and state-wide 
convention. Mrs. Oehser has been for a long time the teacher- 
sponsor of the Buffalo District, directing the meeting at Ran- 
dolph as she has others in the past. Mrs. Georgia Gould is spon- 
sor of the Conewango Historians, the 8th grade group. They 
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too, have enjoyed pen pal correspondence, put on an historical 
exhibit at the May P.T.A. meeting, had window displays at 
Thanksgiving time in local store windows, went to Western 
Zone jamboree at Randolph and to Saratoga. 

Nathan Taylor Chapter, SourH New Berwin Central School, 
brought an impressive group to Catskill District jamboree at 
Cocperstown. A bake sale in the fall and the packing of Christ- 
mas baskets for the needy kept members busy in the first term. 
On May 15 Yorkers presented Dr. Louis Bruce, noted authority 
on Indians, on an assembly program to their entire school. Their 
annual field trip in May was through the Mohawk Valley. Mrs. 
Grace L. Johnson sponsors Nathan Taylor. 

In their second year the Truxton Yorkers, TRuxton Central 
School, Truxton, Mrs. Lillian McMullin, sponsor, felt their 
big trip was to Cooperstown in October. They made booklets 
on imaginary trips through New York, planning routes from 
road maps, listing historic sites, cities, products to be seen. 

Always one of our tops clubs, Culluloo Yorkers of VALLEY 
STREAM Memorial High School again won outstanding honors 
at Saratoga convention where a goodly group of Culluloos were 
in attendance. For the third successive year Culluloo carried 
away the membership trophy for grand state-wide total—enroll- 
ing this year 210 members. Again, too, Culluloo won an exhibits 
prize, second this time, for their rich and varied display. Finally 
Culluloo president, Dianne Yingst, state-wide Yorker vice-presi- 
dent this year of 1952-53, won a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 
During the year Culluloo gave special attention to presenting 
to meetings interesting speakers bringing with them valuable 
messages, slides, movies and so forth. These included a medical 
missionary from China, a glider pilot in World War II, a Navy 
frogman, a Long Island folklorist and a former Cooperstown 
sponsor. In October Culluloo visited the Mineola Courthouse, 
used the voting machines in mock presidential election, held 
a mock trial. In December excited and happy Culluloos went 
on their first Culluloo trip outside the state, a weekend in 
Philadelphia. Many went on the annual trip to the Radio City 
Music Hall and television studios and attended the Long Island 
jamboree at Roosevelt on April 18. But of all their activities 
of the year they themselves feel their Brotherhood Assembly 
was the most outstanding. At this time they were honored to 
have leaders of Valley Stream and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews participate in the program and at this 
time a history-making announcement was made to Culluloo, 
namely that their chapter had won a citation from the nation- 
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wide organization, the American Association for State and Local 
History for the work they had done in the Walt Whitman drive. 
All this plus a few delightful days at Yorker Camp! Culluloo 
is sponsored by Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter, Miss Eileen Brennan, 
Miss Doris Meighan, Mr. Stanley Bergesen and Mr. Arthur 
J. Rathje. 


Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 





A MONTH WITH THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


by JANET R. MACFARLANE * 


I sat back and watched as the newcomers joined the group 
one by one. We were in a garden, among strange people, and 
on this warm night we were glad for the slight breeze that stir- 
red the air. At the end of the garden a portable radio softly 
coaxed sailors and their girls to dance in the stone-paved area, 
and from the left streamed the lights of the hotel which was to 
be our home for thirty days. The voice of the man on my right 
broke my silence, and we began to chat about the weather, our 
homes and families. 

We were in the garden of the Norwegian Seaman’s House in 
Brooklyn, New York, a few blocks from the wharf. We had 
come as UNESCO-sponsored but government-selected delgates 
gathered for a month of talks about our professional work. 
Specifically, we were to “study the most effective methods of 
using the wealth and resources of museums to stimulate the 
participants to return to their countries and develop the educa- 
tional activities of museums.” There were thirty-eight of us 
representing twenty-five member states of the United Nations.’ 
Most of the participants were connected with museums and held 
positions lower than those of policy-making level, the rest were 
educators sent to learn how museums could be used to teach 
fundamental education. 

Before this group was to disband we were to see a number of 
museums in the United States and to: come to some constructive 
conclusions about our assigned subject. On the basis of their 
experience in the seminar, the United States participants were 
to recommend that this country continue its support and en- 
couragement of UNESCO programs which deal with the vari- 
ous contributions that museums can make to education. 

The first International Seminar on the Role of Museums in 
Education organized by UNESCO was held September 14— 


* Miss MacFarlane, Curator of the Association’s Cooperstown museums, 
reports here on her experience as a delegate to UNESCO’S Museum Con- 
ference in 1952. 

1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, India, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Liberia, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, United King- 
dom, United States. 
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October 12, 1952 at the Brooklyn Museum. Miss Hanna Toby 
Rose, Curator of Education of that museum was Honorary As- 
sociate Director of the conference. Those who came from abroad 
to lead the discussions were: Dr. Douglas A. Allan, Director of 
the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh, who was the titular 
head of the seminar; Dr. Torsten Althin, Director of the Tek- 
nisha Museet in Stockholm; Dr. Fernando Tude-de-Souza, Head 
of the Municipal Department for Educational Radio and Tele- 
vision in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and Dr. Louis J. F. Wijsenbeek, 
Director of the Fine Arts Service at The Hague, Netherlands. 
Dr. Allan directed the sessions and the other three men acted 
as group leaders which under the organizational set-up meant 
that they took turns leading the morning discussions which 
occurred every day at the museum. In the background, doing 
the infinitely detailed planning of transportation, housing, and 
the office work necessary to keep up with the thirty-eight in- 
dividuals who worked every day and into the evening, was ~ 
Kenneth B. Disher of the United States, formerly with the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History and since 1949 Programme Specialist, Museums and 
Monuments Division, UNESCO, Paris. 

In addition to the above leaders and the participants, there 
were official observers from the International Council of Mus- 
eums and the editor of Museum. Beyond that number, except 
for those invited as lecturer-consultants, the sessions were closed. 
Museum personnel from over the United States introduced dis- 
cussion on topics of the day for each plenary session. The par- 
ticipants themselves were divided into three working groups, 
art and history, pure and applied science, and education. 

The seminar program included a general survey of museum 
educational practices and exhibition techniques. This was fol- 
lowed by discussions of the museum in the community, the mus 
eum and the school, its use in teaching fundamental education, 
the extension service (loans, mobile units, radio, television), 
specialist techniques in museum education, methods of pre- 
sentation, training of curators and leaders in museum education, 
ways and means of developing educational functions of eis 
museums, initation of new museums. 

We discovered that what was good in an American museum of 
history might not be adaptable for one in Europe, that good ex- 
hibition techniques for an art muesum in the west might be im- 
practical for an art history museum in the east. We learned that 
in some countries the schools cover adequately subjects which we 
supplement through museum means. 

The positive position of the seminar was that in all its activi- 
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ties the museum must adhere to the truth. Beyond this point the 
participants generally agreed that the objects/in museum col- 
lections are the proper basis for museum education and, there- 
fore, museums should deal with subjects related to their col- 
lections. Participants from the less developed countries showed 
considerable interest in the experiences of those who had had 
success in starting small museums in local communities. 

The role of the class teacher in museum visits and the part 
played by the museum instructor were examined closely. With 
this came an evaluation of exhibits as educational tools with 
thought given to the refinement of exhibition methods so that 
factual material, historical relationships and esthetic qualities 
might all be given due interpretation in museums. 

The importance of museums in fundamental education (de- 
fined as the minimum general education needed to help chil- 
dren and adults who have been deprived of schooling to under- 
stand the problem of the environment they live in, to realize 
their rights and duties as individuals and as citizens, and to 
take an effective part in the social and economic development 
of the community of which they form a part) was discussed at 
some length. Museums, of course, are unique in that they are 
able to present material visually, requiring a minimum of 
reading experience. They are also able to present training deal- 
ing with problems of everyday living, and thus make a major 
contribution to fundamental education. 

Working in special committees the participants drew up a 
series of resolutions dealing with suggested follow-ups of the 
seminar both by UNESCO and by individuals. These resolutions 
indicated the special need for cooperation between educators and 
museum personnel connected with education activities. 

The participants were led to think hard. We were asked not 
to boast of our achievements, but to tell of our failures, why 
we made them, what we did about them. The struggle to give 
proper phrasing to our ideas, with little time to rethink, the 
difficulty of shifting from spoken accent to accent (even though 
most of the delegates courteously spoke English), the constant 
speed of our schedule, were tiring, exhaustingly tiring, But the 
rewards were there, too. We made friends. Dinner times were 
often spent talking about families, eating habits, social customs. 
Little differences were amusing, such as one European definition 
of education vs. ours. To us, education means the imparting or 
acquisition of knowledge or skill. To some Europeans, that is 


instruction, and education means discipline or parental teaching 
of a child. 
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Twenty-nine musemus in New York City and the eastern 
United States were visited by the group. They varied from 
small local museums manned by volunteers to the largest in 
size and subsidy. Special trips were organized to Mystic, 
Conn., to Yale, to Staten Island, to Newark, N. J., to the museums 
of Philadelphia and Washington, and finally to Williamsburg. 
Many museums, individuals and groups acted as hosts to the 
participants and the Washington visit was very handsomely 
terminated with dinner at Blair House with Under-Secretary of 
State Sawyer and Mrs. Sawyer. 

At the conclusion of the seminar eight persons from abroad 
were given funds from a special travel grant made possible 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. This grant enabled them 
to visit museums in the western part of the country, and spend 
some time in museums dealing with their specialized interests. 

In gathering these people together it was the common hope 
that the work of the seminar might help in some measure to 
create the spiritual and intellectual unity of mankind which is 
one of the first conditions of peace. The results of these meet- 
ings are not immediately seen, but certainly the methods of 
thinking through together the problems of mutual interest and 
concern brought to all fresh insight, a real humility and a 
realization that study grants, fellowships and other aids to 


travel abroad are valuable to the recipients and to the persons 
they contact. 





THE LIBRARIES 


STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
PROGRESS, 1952 


This second annual listing of State and Local Historical Re- 
search in Progress, 1952, includes replies received from local 
historians, librarians and other individuals and from historical 
societies, colleges and universities through April 24, 1953. 

As Local Historians are regularly engaged in historical re- 
search, their work has not been included on the present list 
unless it comes within the following categories: (1) Completion 
of research covering a definite period of time; (2) Completion of 
research on a specific topic in local history; (3) Completion of 
research for some special purpose, such as an anniversary or 
other local celebration. 

The list does not include compilations of information, such 
as genealogical studies, recording of cemetery records and the 
making of indexes. This office, however, welcomes detailed re- 
ports about such historical activities throughout New York 
State. 

Topics listed in State and Local Historical Research in Prog- 
ress, 1951 are not included in the present summary. 

The present list is arranged alphabetically by author’s last 
name in eight separate subject groups as follow: State, Regional, 
County, City, Town and Village, Biography, Education and 
Religion and Miscellaneous. 

In the listings, the author’s name is followed by the subject 
or title of the research. Following the title is the name of the 
organization or publication sponsoring or publishing the re- 
search, when such information is known. 

Additional information about any of the research projects 
will be supplied by this office. Persons knowing of other research 
projects in New York State history should forward complete de- 
tails to this office. Forms for listing the information may also 
be obtained from this office. 


ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 
State Education Department 
Albany (1), New York 





THe LIBRARIES 


STATE 

ANDREWS, EDWARD DEMING: The Shakers. (New York State Historical 
Association) 

BRUNGER, ERIC: New York Agriculture, 1850-1900. (Ph.D., Syracuse) 

CARMAN, HARRY. J. and ELLIS, FROST, and SYRETT: History of New 
York State (New York State Historical Association) 

CIEPIELA, WALTER: New York State—Political Transition from English 
Colony to Independent State. 1765-1777. (Niagara University) 

ELLIS, DAVID M. and CARMAN, FROST, and SYRETT: History of New 
York State. (New York State Historical Association) 

ENNIS, DAVID: New York State Canal System. 

FROST, JAMES A. and CARMAN, ELLIS, and SYRETT: History of New 
York State. (New York State Historical Association) 

SYRETT, HAROLD C. and CARMAN, FROST, and ELLIS: History of New 
York State. (New York State Historical Association) 

THOMPSON, HAROLD W.: Immigrant Folklore Brought to New York 


Negro Lore of New York State. 
: Pioneer Folklore in New York State. 
VAN NORMAN, C. ELTA.: Bibliography of New York State History. (New 
York State Historical Association) 
VAN WAGENEN, JARED, JR.: The Golden Age of Homespun. (New 
York State Historical Association) 


REGIONAL 


CHAZANOFF, WILLIAM: History of Politics in Western New York, 1800- 
1825. (Ph.D., Syracuse) 

CONDON, ED.: Lackawack Valley. (Grahamsville Townsman) 

DOWLING, EDMUND: Boarding Schools in Western New York. (M.A., 
Buffalo) 

EAMES, LOIS: History of the Niagara Frottlier from the Civil War to 1893. 
(Niagara University) 

LANDON, HARRY F.: Northern New York in the War of 1812. (Water- 
town Daily Times) 

McCARTHY, RICHARD E.: Indians in Western New York. (Niagara County 
Historical Society) 

MILTON, J. E.: Oneida Lake Navigation. (Oswego County Historical 
Society) 

PECHUMAN, LaVERNE L.: Old Lewiston Trail and Road. 
County Historical Society) 

SHENBERGER, G. H.: Seneca Turnpike and Cayuga Bridge. 

STOKES, ANN: Long Island Folklore. (M.A., New Paltz State Teachers 
College) 

THORN, LAURA: The Ogden Land Treaties of 1838 and 1842. 
University) 


(Niagara 


(Niagara 


COUNTY 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of Schoharie: Know Your County. 
CRANDALL, CHARLES E.: History of Herkimer County. 
LAHEY, CHARLES: History of St. Lawrence County. 
CITY 


EVANS, ELIZABETH Mac F: Famous Men and Events of Rome. 
HORTON, WILLIAM T.: A History of Peekskill. 
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McKELVEY, BLAKE.: History of Rochester. (Vol. III) 
PALMER, R. M.: This Was Gloversville 100 Years Ago. 
RAPP, MARVIN A.: Port of Buffalo, 1800-1900. 
SCHOFIELD, CARLTON B.: Peekskill, Historic Scenes and Events of an 
Old Village. 
TOWN and VILLAGE 


ANDREWS, WILLIAM A.: Town of Milton 

BAKER, ONETA.: History of the Town of Clarence. (Clarence Press, Am- 
herst Bee) 

BECKER, HOWARD L.: Canastigione. 

BEGELMAN, AIDA.: Malverne History. (Malverne Terrace Times) 

BINDRIM, TED.: Story of Malverne. (Thesis, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) 

BRADLEY, CHARLES B.: History of the Town of Boston. (Library note- 
book) 

COWAN, NORMAN: History of the Town of Sangerfield (Waterville Times) 

DARROW, FLOYD L.: History of the Town of North Harmony. (Town 
Board ’53) 

DICE, ROBERT: History of the Town of Neversink. (Tri-Valley School) 

ERHARDT, D. DAVIS.: History of the Village of Coram, Long Island. 

ERKMAN, REV. HARRY B.: Early History of the Town of Broadalbin. 

FRAIL, JENNIE.: Early History of Johnson City. (Public Schools) 

GIRELIUS, CHARLES G.: Barneveld Sketches. 

GLEZEN, C., GOULD, H. and KLABER, H.: Colonial Huntington 1653- 
1800. (Tercentennial Committee, April °53) 

GLOVER, IDA.: History of Salisbury Center. (North Country Life) 

GOULD, H., KLABER, H. and GLEZEN, C.: Colonial Huntington, 1653- 


1800. (Tercentennial Committee, April '53) 
HALL, MARTHA K.: Huntington. (Huntington Historical Society) 
and SIMPSON, ROBERT L.: A Pictorial History of Hunt- 


ington. 

HANSEN, HARRY: History of the Village of Scarsdale. (Town Club) 

HENRY, LILAH: Williamson (Williamson Sun) 

HOLLCROFT. TEMPLE R.: History of Aurora. (Wells College Alumnae 
News) 

HOWARD, VIRGINIA M.: History of the Town of Porter. (Niagara County 
Historical Society) 

HURD, MRS. JEROME.: History of Clintondale. 

KLABER, H., GOULD H. and GLEZEN, C.: Colonial Huntington, 1653- 
1800. (Tercentennial Committee, April 53) 

McCLELLAN, FRANK: History of Cambridge Village. (Washington County 
Post) 

MEYERS, ARTHUR N.: Town of Tusten. (Centennial—August °53) 

MILTON, J. E.: History of Brewerton. (Oswego County Historical Society) 

NEWMAN, ESTELLE V.: Cold Spring Harbor and Huntington Township. 
(Tercentennial Book) 

OSBORN, GEORGE W.: Windham Town History. (Windham Journal) 

PARISH, EDWARD J.: The Huntington Manuscript. (Oneonta Star) 

PARKHURST, MARY V.: Three Nyacks. (Chamber of Commerce) 

PECHTEL, M. J.: History of the Town of Maryland. (Town Board) 

ROSENBLOOM, LESTER M.:History of Lawrence. 

SHERWOOD, GEORGE WARREN.: History of the Town of Lloyd. 

SIMMONS, LOUIS J.: Tupper Lake History (Chamber of Commerce) 

SIMPSON, ROBERT L. and HALL, MARTHA K.: A Pictorial History of 
Huntington. 
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STOWELL, RALPH D.: History of Township of Alden, 1810-1953 (Alden 
Advertiser) 

TORREY, MINETTE.: Early History of the Town of Preston. (Chenango 
County Historical Society) 

VAN ALLEN, GEORGE R.: Malverne—3o00 Years of History. 

WATKINS, JOHN B. ed.: Cold Spring Harbor Soundings. 

WEBBER, GRACE STORY: History of Cairo. (Catskill Daily Mail) 

WINNE, F. LEVERE: Story of Historic Cherry Valley. 

WINNER, JULIA HALL: History of the Town of Royalton. (Niagara 
County Historical Society) 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALTER, N. BERTON: John J. Wack—Preacher of the Reformed Church. 

BARTON, ROBERT: Lincoln’s Journey of 1857. 

BIRDSALL, WILLIAM C: Oliver Phelps, Great Down-East Speculator. 
(Ph.D., Cornell) 

DUNBAR, JOHN L.: Lewis Henry Morgan (Columbia) 

GUZOV, IRWIN: LaGuardia as Administrator. (M.A., New York University) 

HEYL, ERIC: Capt. Van Cleeve of Lewiston. (Steamship Historical Society) 

HOLLCROFT, TEMPLE R.: Jedediah Morgan. 

MUNTZ, ERNEST: Seward As Governor, 1839-1843. (Ph.D., Rochester) 

NORTON, MISS ANDRE: Mary Jane Holmes of Brockport. 

PAGE, FRED: William Henry Seward As a Political Leader, 1861-1869. 
(Ph.D., Rochester) 

ROBINSON, THOMAS P.: Thomas Addis Emmet. (Ph.D., New York 
University) 

ROLLINS, ALFRED J., Jr.: The Political Education of Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt: His Career in New York Politics, 1g0r-1928 (Ph.D., Harvard) 
THOMPSON, GLENN E.: James Watson, 1750-1806. (Ph.D., Pennsylvania) 

WADE, SUSAN E.: Jane McCrea. 
: Patt Smyth 
WHELEN, JOSEPH G.: William Henry Seward As an Expansionist (Ph.D., 
Rochester) 
WRIGHT, FRED P.: Dr. Mary Walker (Oswego County Historical Society) 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


BLODGETT, MABEL and MOODY, ROBERT E.: First Congregational 
Church of Rushville. (Sesquicentennial) 

EELS, KATE G.: History of Walton Academy (Walton Reporter) 

ELLIOTT, MRS. FRANK G.: zoo Years of Lloyd Methodist Church. 

FAUST, RALPH M.: sooth Anniversary of Oswego High School. 

FROST, MARJORIE C.: Early Schools and Churches in Nunda. 

HEIDEMREICH, MRS. EDWARD: Schools of the Town of Alexander. 

KAY, REV. A. R. and SULLIVAN, MRS. B. F.: History of Chazy Public 
Library and Churches. 

MINER, DWIGHT C.: History of Columbia University. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press "54) 

MOODY, ROBERT E. and BLODGETT, MABEL: First Congregational 
Church of Rushville. (Sesquicentennial) 

NASH, MRS. LEROY: History of the First Baptist Church of Hamilton. 

PALMER, R. M.: First 1oo Years of Trinity Episcopal Church of Glovers- 
ville. 

PAULMANN, FREDERICK H., JR.: Catholic Beginnings in the Town of 
New Rochelle, 1785-1905. (U.S. Catholic Historical Society) 

SQUIRES, URSULA S.: Churches of East Bethany. 
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SULLIVAN, MRS. B. F. and KAY, REV. A. R.: History of Chazy Public 
Library and Churches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLISON, DR. BENJAMIN: History of the Rockaway Hunting Club. (The 
Club, '53) 

BARD, AUDREY: Public Opinion in Buffalo, 1917-1921, Concerning the 
League of Nations. (M:A., Buffalo) 

BARKER, E. EUGENE: History of Arbor Hill. (Albany County Historical 
Association) 

BRISTOL, MRS. L. F.: Doctors in Virgil for the Past 130 Years. 

BRITTEN, EVELYN BARRETT: Grand Union Hotel. (The Saratogian) 

: Yaddo. (The Saratogian) 

BUSKIST, LYNN C.: The Cheese Industry in New Albion. 

CALKIN, LYDIA E.: roo Year Old Properties in Bethel. 

DICE, ROBERT: Graham Massacre of 1778. 

: Tanneries of Neversink (Sullivan County Historical Society) 

DREW, HAZEL C.: Old Houses in Lyons Falls (Local Press) 

GETZ, ROBERT: A History of Hotels in 19th Century New York City. 
(M.A., New York University) 

HALL, MARTHA K.: Early Families of Huntington. (The Long Islander) 

HEILBRONNER, LESLIE: History of Perry Fire Company. (Perry Herald) 

JOHNSON, RALPH D.: Henderson, Way Station on the Underground 
Railroad. 

KRAFT, MELVIN: The New York Irish and World War I. (M.A., New 
York University) 

LANKES, FRANK J.: The Buffalo Creek Reservation. 

LEWIS, CLARENCE O.: Morgan Affair. (Niagara County Historical Society) 

McDONNEL, PAUL: History of Fort Porter. (Niagara University) 

NORRIS, W. GLENN: Historic Trees in Tompkins County 

OAKLEY, T. EDWARD: Early History of Town of Eastchester, Mount 
Vernon and Westchester County. 

PALMITESSO, Carl: The Refugees at Fort Ontario. (Oswego County His 
torical Society) 

PARISH, EDWARD J.: The West Shore Railroad of Otsego County. (One 
onta Star) 

PERRY, MRS. C. W.: Mound Builders and Early Indians of South Perry. 

SMITH, ELSIE: Old Roads in the Town of Sennett 

WADSWORTH, MRS. FRANK: Post Offices and Postmasters of McGraw, 
1827-195}. 

WAGSTAFF, MARION: Racial Tension in New York City, 1930-1950, as 
Reflected in the Negro Press. (M.A., New York University) 

WARNER, FRED C.: Historic Highlights in Westchester. (Westchester Life) 

WETTEREAU, JAMES O.: First Thirty Years of Barking in New York City, 
1784-1814. 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 Junior $1.50, Life $100.00) . Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 


with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
plaeed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture heid each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and otheis to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held anrually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the siate. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








